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“* There's luck in odd numbers,’ says Rory O’More.” 


CHAPTER I. 
The cottage of Rory O’More, with scenery, machinery, dresses, 
and decorations. 


In a retired district of the south of Ireland, near some 
wild hills and a romantic river, a small by-road led toa 
quiet spot, where, at the end of a little lane, or boreen, 
which was sheltered by some hazel-hedges, stood a cot- 
tage which in England would have been considered a 
poor habitation, but in Ireland was absolutely comfort- 
able, when contrasted with the wretched hovels that most 
of her peasantry are doomed to dwell in. The walls 
were only built of mud—but then the doorway and such 
windows as the cabin had were formed of cut stone, as 
was the chimney, which last convenience is of rare oc- 
currence in Irish cabins, a hole in the roof generally 
serving instead. The windows were not glazed, it is 


_ true, but we must not expect too much gentility on this 


puint; and though the light may not be let in as much 
as it is the intention of such openings to do, yet if the 
wind be kept out the Irish peasant may be thankful. A 
piece of board—or, as Pat says, a wooden pane of glass 
—may occupy one square, while its neighbour may be 
brown paper, ornamented inside, perhaps, with a ballad 
setting forth how 
“ A sailor coorted a farmers’s daughter 

That lived convaynient to the Isle of Man,” 
or, maybe, with a print of St. Patrick banishing the sar- 
pents—or the Virgin Mary in flaring colours, that one 
might take for 

“The king’s daughter a come to town, 

With a red petticoat and a green gownd.” 

But though the windows were not glazed, and there 
was not a boarded floor in the house, yet it was a snug 
cottage. Its earthen floors were clean and dry, its 
thatched roof was sound; the dresser in the principal 
room was well furnished with delf; there were two or 
three chairs and a good many three-legged stools—a 
spinning-wheel, that sure sign of peace and good con- 
duct—more than one iron pot—more than one bed, and 
one of those four-posted, with printed calico curtains of a 
most resplendent pattern : there was a looking-glass, too, 
in the best bed-room, with only one corner broken off 
and only three cracks in the middle; and that further 
damage might not be done to this most valuable piece 
of furniture—most valuable, I say, for there was a pretty 
girl in the house who wanted it every Sunday morning 
to see that her bonnet was put on becomingly before she 
went to chapel;—that no farther damage might be done, 
I say, this inimitable looking-glass was imbedded in the 
wall with a frame-work of mortar round it, tastefully or- 
namented with cross-bars, done by the adventurous hand 
of Rory O’More himself, who had a genius for handling 
a trowel. This came to him by inheritance, for his fa- 
ther had been a mason; which accounts for the cut-stone 
doorway, windows, and chimney of the cottage, that 
Rory’s father had built for himself. But when I say 
Rory had a genius for handling a trowel, I do not mean 
to say he followed the trade of his father—he did not—it 
was a gift of nature which Rory left quite unencumbered 
by any trammels of art; for as for line and rule, these 
were beneath Rory’s consideration; this the setting of 
the glass proved—for there was no attempt at either the 
perpendicular, the horizontal, or the plane ; and from the 
last being wanting, the various portions of the glass pre- 
sented different angles, so that it reflected a very dis- 
torted image of every object, and your face, if you would 
believe the glass, was as crooked as a ram’s horn—which 
I take to be the best of all comparisons for crooked. 
ness. Mary O’More, however, though as innocent a girl 
as any in the country, did not believe that her face was 
very crooked ; it was poor Rory who principally suffered, 
for he was continually giving himself most uncharitable 
gashes in shaving, which Rory attributed to the razor, 
when in fact it was the glass was in fault; for when he 
fancied he was going to smooth his upper lip, the chances 
were that he was making an assault on his nose, or cut- 
a slice off his chin. 

But this glass has taken up a great deal too much 
time—which, after all, is not uncommon; when people 
get before a glass, they are very likely to linger there 
longer than they ought. 

But I need not go on describing any more about the 
cottage,—nobody wants an inventory of its furniture, 
and I am neither an auctioneer nor a baliff's keeper. 1 
have said Rory’s father was a mason. Now his mother 
was a widow—argal (as the grave-digger hath it), his 
father was dead. Poor O’More, after laying stones all 
his life, at last had a stone laid over him; and Rory, with 
filial piety, carved a crucifix upon it, surmounted by the 
letters I. H. S., and underneath this inscription : 

“ Pray for the sow! of Rory O'More ; Requiescat. in 
pace.” 

This inscription was Rory's first effort in sepulchral 
sculpture, and, from his inexperience in the art, it pre- 
sented a ludicrous appearance : for, from the importance 
Rory attached to his father's soul—or, as he had it, sowl, 
—he wished to make the word particularly conspicuous ; 


_ but, in doing this, he cut the letters so large that he did 


not Icave himself room to finish the word, and it became 
divided—the word requiescat became also divided. You 
were thus called un to pray for the Sow in one corner, 
while the Car was conspicuous in the other. 

Such was Rory’s first attempt in this way, and though 
the work has often made others smile, poor Rory’s tears 
had moistened every letter of it, and this humble tomb- 


stone was garlanded with as much affection as the more 
costly ones of modern Pére La-Chaise : and though there 
were none who could read who did not laugh at the ab- 
surdity, yet they regarded Rory’s feelings too much to let 
him be a witness of such mirth. Indeed Rory would 
have resented with indignation the attempt to make the 
grave of his father the subject of laughter; for in no 
country is the hallowed reverence for father and mother 
more observed than in Ireland. 

Besides, Rory was not a little proud of his name. He 
was taught to believe there was good blood in his veins, 
and that he was descended from the O’Mores of Leinster. 
Then, an old schoolmaster in the district, whose pupil 
Rory had been, was constantly recounting to him the 
glorious deeds of his progenitors—or, as he called them» 
his “owld anshint anshisthers in the owld anshint times” 
—and how he should never disgrace himself by doing a 
dirty turn ; “ Not that I ever seen the laste sign iv it in 
you, ma bouchal,—but there’s no knowin’. And sure 
the divil's busy wid us sometimes, and dales in timtay- 
shins, and lays snares for us, all as one as you'd snare a 
hare or ketch sparrows in a thrap; and who can tell the 
minit that he might be layin’ salt on your tail unknownst 
to you, if you worn’t smart ?—and therefore be always 
mindful of your anshisthers, that wor of the highest blood 
in Ireland, and in one of the highest places in it too, 
Dunamaise—I mane the rock of Dunamaise, and no less. 
And there is where Rory O’Moore, King of Leinsther, 
lived in glory time out o’ mind; and the Lords of the 
Pale darn’t touch him—and pale enough he made them 
often, I go bail ;—and there he was,—like an aigle on 
his rock, and the dirty English afeard o’ their lives to go 
within miles iv him, and he shut up in his castle as stout 
as a ram.” 

In such rhodomontade used Phelim O’Flanagan to 
flourish away, and delight the ears of Rory and Mary, 
and the widow no less. Phelim was a great character : 
he wore a scratch wig that had been built somewhere 
about the year One, and from its appearance might jus- 
tify the notion, that Phelim’s wig-box was a dripping- 
pan. He had a pair of spectacles, which held their place 
upon his nose by taking a strong grip of it, producing 
thereby a snuffling pronunciation, increased by his 
taking of snuff: indeed, so closely was his proboscis em- 
braced by this primitive pair of spectacles, that he could 
not have his pinch of snuff without taking them off, as 
they completely blockaded the passage. They were 
always stuck low down on his nose, so that he could see 
over them when he wished it, and this he did for all dis- 
tant objects; while for reading he was obliged to throw 
his head back to bring his eyes to bear through the 
glasses ; and this, forcing the rear of his wig downwards 
on the collar of his coat, shoved it forward on his fure- 
head, and stripped the back of his pate: in the former 
case, his eyes vere as round as an owl’s; and in the 
other, closed nearly into the expression of disdain, or at 
least of great consequence. His coat was of gray frieze, 
and his nether garment of bucksin, equaling the polish 
of his wig, and surpassing that of his shoes, which in- 
deed were not polished, except on Sunday, or such occa- 
sions as the priest of the parish was expected to pay his 
school a visit,—and then the polish was produced by the 
brogues being greased, so that the resemblance to the 
wig was more perfect. Stockings he had, after a sort; 
that is to say, he had woollen cases for his legs, but there 
were not any feet to them ; they were stuffed into the 
shoe to make believe, and the deceit was tolerably well 
executed in front, where Phelim had them under his 
eye; but, like Achilles, he was vulnerable in the heel— 
indeed, worse off than that renowned hero, for he had 
only one heel unprotected, while poor Phelim had both. 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Phelim had a. 
shirt—you saw he had : but towards the latter end of the 
week, from the closely buttoned coat, and the ambuscade 
of a spotted handkerchief round his neck, there was 
ground for suspicion that the shirt was under the process 
of washing, that it might be ready for service on Sunday; 
when at mass Phelim’s shirt was always at its freshest. 


There was a parumount reason, to be sure, why Phe. — 


lim sported a clean shi:t in chapel on Sunday : he offi- 
ciated as clerk during the service,—or, as it would be 
said amongst the peasantry, he “sarved mass;” and in 
such a post of honour personal decency is indispensable. 
In this service he was assisted by a couple of boys, who 
were the head of his school, and enjoyed great immuni- 
ties in consequence. In the first place, they were sup- 
posed, froin virtue of the dignity to which they were ad- 
vanced, to understand more Latin than any of the rest of 
the boys; and from the necessity of their being decently 
clad, they were of course the sons of the most comfort. 
able farmers in the district, who ‘could afford the luxury 
of shoes and stockings to their children, to enable them 
to act as acolites. The boys themselves seemed to like 
the thing well enough, as their frequent passing and re- 
passing behind the priest at the altar, with various genu- 
flexions, gave them a position of importance before the 
neighbours that was gratifying; and they seemed to be 
equally pleased up to one point, and to proceed in per- 
fect harmony until the ringing of a little bell, and that 
was the signal for a fight between them. When I say 
fight, I do not mean that they boxed each other before 
(or rather behind) the priest, but to all intents and pur- 
poses there was a struggle who should get the bell, as 
that seemed the grand triumph of the day: and the 
little bell certainly had a busy time of it, for the boy that 
had it seemed endued with a prodigivus accession of de- 
votion; and as he bent himself to the very earth, he rat- 
tled the bell till it seemed choking with its superabund- 
ant vibration; while the Christianity of his brother aco- 
lite seemed to suffer in proportion to the piety of his 
rival, for he did not bow half so low, and was looking 
with a sidelong eye and a sulky mouth at his victorious 
coadjutor, 

As for Phelim, his post of honour was robing and un. 


robing the priest before the altar; for in the humble little 
chapel, where all this was wont to occur, there was no 
vestry—the priest was habited in his vestments in the 
presence of his congregation. But Phelim’s grand tri- 
umph seemed to be his assisting his clergy in sprinkling 
the flock with holy water. This was done by means of 
a large sprinkling-brush, which the priest dipped from 
time to time ina vessel of holy water which Phelim held, 
and waving it to the right and left, cast it over the mul- 
titude. For this purpose, at a certain: period, the little 
gate of a small area railed round the altar was. opened, 


and forth stepped the priest, followed by Phelim bearing - 


the holy water. Now it happened that the vessel which 
held it was no other than a bucket. I do not mean this 
irreverently, for holy water would be as holy in a bucket 
as in a golden urn; but, God forgive me! I could not 
help thinking it rather queer to see Phelim bearing this 


great bucket of water, with a countenance indicative of ° 


the utmost pride and importance, following the priest, 


who advanced through the crowd, that opened and bowed 


before him as his reverence ever and anon turned round, 
popped his sprinkling-brush into the water, and slashed 
it about right and left over his flock, that courted the 
shower, and were happier the more they were wet.— 
Poor people ! if it made them happy, where was the harm 
of it? A man is not considered unworthy of the bless. 
ings of the constitution of Great Britain by getting wet 


to the skin in the pelting rain of the equinox; and I can- 
not, nor ever could see, why a few drops of holy water « 
should exclude him. But hang:philosophy, what has it, 


to do with a novel? 

Phelim, like a great many other hed Imasters, 
held his rank in the church of Rome from his being able 
to mamble some scraps of Latin, which being the only 
language his Sable Majesty does not understand, is there- 
fore the one selected for the celebration of the mass. How 


a prince of his importance ‘could ‘be so deficient in his - 


education may well create surprise, particularly as he is 
so constant an inmate of our universities. 

Phelim’s Latin, to be sure, could searcely “ shame the 
d—!1,” though certainly it might have puzzled him. It 
was a barbarous jargon, and but for knowing the phrases 
he meant to say, no one could comprehend him. Spiritu 
tuo, was from his mouth, “ Sper-chew chew 6,” and so 
on. Nevertheless, it was not in chapel alone that Phelim 
sported his Latin—nor in his school either, where, for an 
additional two-pence a week he inducted his scholars 
into the-mysteries of the classics (and mysteries might 
they well be called)—but everin his soeial intercourse 
he was fond of playing the pedant and astonishing the 
vulgar; and as poaching piscators throw medicated 
crumbs into the waters where they fish, so Phelim flung 


about his morsels of Latin tocatch his gudgeons. Deri- - : 


vations were his fort; and after elucidating something 


in that line, he always said,“ Derry wather!” and took ‘ 
snuff with an air of sublimity. Or, if he overcame an © 


antagonist in an argument, which was seldom the case, 
because few dared to engage with him,—but, when any 
individual was rash enough to encounter Phelim, he al- 
ways slaughtered him, with big words, and instead of 
addressing his opponent, he would turn to the company 
present and say, “ Now I'll make yiz all sensible toa 
demonstheration ;” and then, after he had held them sus- 
pended in wonder for a few minutes at the jumble of hard 
words which neither he nor they understood, he would 
look round the circle with a patronising air, saying, 
“ You persaive—a. E, D. what was to be demonstherated?” 
This always finished the argument in the letter, but 
not in the spirit; for Phelim, though he secared silence, 
did not produce persuasion : his adversary often kept his 
own opinion, but kept it a secret, too, as long as Phelim 
was present ; “ for how,” as they themselves said, when 
his back was turned, “ could it be expected for them to 
argufy with him when he took to discoorsin’ them out o” 
their common sense ?—and the hoighth o’ fine language 
it sartainly was—but sure it wouldn't stand to raison.” 


_ How many a speech in higher places is worthy of the 


same commentary ! 

Perhaps I have lingered too long in detailing these pe- 
culiarities of Phelim ; but he was such an original, that 
a sketch of him was too great a temptation to be resisted: 
besides, as he is about to appear immediately, I wished 
the reader to have some idea of the sort of person he was. 

The evening was closing as Phelim O’ Flanagan strolled 
up the boreen leading to the widow O’More’s cottage. On 
reaching the house, he saw the widow sitting at the door 
knitting. 

“ God save you, Mrs, O’More !” said Phelim. 

“God save you kindly !” answered the widow. 

“ Faith, then, it’s yourself i is the industherous woman, 
Mrs. O’More, for it’s working you are airly and late: 
and tu think of your being at the needles now, and the 
evenin’ closin’ in!” 

“Oh, I don’t call this work,” said the widow ; “ it is 
only jist to have something to do, and a be lost with 
idleness, that I’m keepin’ my hands goin’.” 

“ And your eyes too, *faith—and God spare them to 
you.” 

“ Amin, dear,” said the widow. 

“ And where is the colleen, that she isn’t helpin’ you?” 

“ Oh, she’s jist gone beyant the meadow there, to cut 


nettles for the chickens—she'll be in in a minit. Won't » 


you sit down, Mr. O'Flanugan ?—you'd betther dhraw a 
sate.” 

“ I'm taller standin’, Mrs. O’More,—thank you all the 
same, ma’um. And where would Rory be?” 

“ Why, indeed, the Seholar wint out shootin’, and Rory 
wint wid him. It’s fond of the sport he is, Mr, O’Flana- 
gan, as you know.” 

“True for you, ma’am ;—it's hard if I wouldn’t, when 
I sot over him for five years arid betther; and hard it 
was to keep him undher! for he was always fond o’ 


sport,” 


“ But not. the taste o’ vice in anid 
the mother. 

“No, no, Mrs. O’More, by no manes—nothing bat 
heart and fun in him; but not thé sign o’ mischief. And 
why wouldn’t he like to go a start with the young gintle- 
man a shootin’?—the dog and the gun is tempting to 
man ever since the days o” Vargil himself, who says with 
great beauty and discrimination, Arma virumque cano: 
which manes,* Arms, men, and dogs,’ which is three 
things that always goes together since the world began.” 

“ Think o’ that now!” said the widow : mage so Vargo 
used to go shootin’ !”” 

“Not exactly, Mrs. O’More, my ies besides, ‘the 
man’s name was not Vargo, but Vargil. Vargo, Mrs. 
O’More, manes the Vargin.” 

“God forgi’ me!” said the widow}. is it the blessed 
Vargin I said wint shootin’ ?” and she crossed herself. 

“No, Mrs. O’More, my dear—by no manes. Vargo 
manes only Vargin; which is not blessed, without you 
join it to something else. But Vargil was the were 
name ; he was a great Roman pote.” 

“Oh, the darlin’ !” said the widow; “and was he a 
Roman 

“ Not as you mane it, Mrs. O’More, my dear: he was 
not a good catholic—and more’s the pity, and a sore loss 
to him! But he didn’t know betther, for they were lost 
in darkness in them days, and had not the knowledge of 
uz. But whin I say he was a Roman, I mane he was 
of that famous nation—(and tarin’ fellows they wor !)— 


Romani populi, as we say, his nativity being cast in — 


Mantua, which is a famous port of that counthry, you 
persaive, Mrs. O’More.” 

Here Mrs. O’More dropped her ball of worsted; and 
Phelim, not wishing a word of his harangue to be lost, 
waited till the widow was reseated and in a state of at- 
tention again. 

‘* Mantua, I say, Mrs. O’More, a famous port of the 


Romani populi—the port of Mantua—which ‘retains to - 


this day the honour of Vargil’s nativity bein’ cast in that 
same place, you persaive, Mrs. O’More.” 

“Vis, yis, Mr. O'Flanagan, I’m mindin’ yon, sir. Oh, 
what a power o’ larnin you have! Well, well, but it’s 
wondherful!—and sure I never heerd afore of any one 
bein’ born in a portmantia.” 

“Oh! ho;’ho, ho! Mrs. O'More! No, my dear 
ma’am,” said Phelim, laughing, “I didn’t say he was 
born in a portmantia: I said the port of Mantua, which 
was a territorial possession, or domain, as I may say, of 
the Romani populi, where Vargil had his nativity cast,— 
that is to say, was born.” - 

“ Dear, dear! what knowledge you have, Mr. O’Fian- 

!—and no wondher you'd laugh at me! But sure, 
no wondher at the same time, when I thought you wor 
talkin of a pormantia, that I would wondher at a child 
bein’ sent into the world in that manner.” 

“Quite nath’ral, Mrs. O’More, my dear—quite na- 
th’ral,” said Phelim. @ 

“ But, can you tell me——” 

“To be sure I can,” said Phelim : “ what is it 7” 

“I mane, would you tell me, Mr. O’Flanagan, is that 
the place portmantias comes from ?” 

“ Why, indeed, Mrs, O’More, it is likely from the der- 
rywation, that it is: but, you see, these is small thrifies 
o’ history that is not worth the while o’ great min to no- 
tice ; and by raison of that same we are left to our own 
conjectures in sitch matthers.” 

“ Dear, dear! Well—but, sir, did that gintleman you 
wor talkin’ about go a shootin’—that Mr. Varjuice ?”— 

“Vargil, Mrs. O*More—Var-gil,” said Phelim with 
authority. 

“TI beg his pard’n and yours, sir.” 

“ No offince, Mrs. O’More. Why, ma’am, as for goin* 
shootin’, he did not—and for various reasons: guns was 
scarce in thim times, and gunpowdher was not in vogue, 
but was, by all accounts, attributed to Friar Bacon pos- 
teriorly.” 

“Oh, the dirty divils!” said the widow, “to fry their 
bacon with gunpowdher !—that bates all I ever heerd.” 

Phelim could not help laughing outright at the widow's 
mistake, and was about to explain, but she was a little 
annoyed at being laughed at, and Rory O’More and the 
Scholar, as he was called, having returned at the moment, 
she took the opportunity of retiring into the house, and 
left Phelim and his explanation and the sportsmen all 
together. 


CHAPTER 


going as far as St. Laurens. 

The arrival of Rory O’More and the Scholar having 
put an end to the colloquy of the widow and Phelim 
O’Flanagan, the reader may as well be informed, daring 
the pause, who the person is already denignaind under 
the title of “ the Scholar.” 

It was some weeks before the opening of our story 


that Rory O’More had gone to Dublin, for the transac- 


tion of some business connected with the lease of the 
little farm of the widow—if the few acres she held might 


be dignified with that name, There was only some very — 


subordinate person on the spot to whom any communi 
cation on the subject could be made; for the agent; fol, 
lowing the example of the lord of the soil, was an ab- 
sentee from the property as well as his employer j—the 
landlord residing principally in London, though deriving. 
most of his income from Ireland, and the agent living in. 
Dublin, making half yearly visits to the tenantry, whe 
never saw his face until he came to ask them for their 
rents. As it happened that it was in the six months’ in- 

terregnum that the widow wished to arrange about her 

lease, she sent her son to Dublin for the purpose—* For 

what's the use,” said she, “of talking to that fellow. 
that’s down here, who can never give you a straight 
answer, but goes on with his goshter, and says he lk 


write about it, and will have word for you next time, 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS, 


and so keeps you goin’ hither and thither, and all the 
time: the thing is just where it was before, and never 
comes toany thing ?—So, Rory, dear, in God’s name go 
off yourself and see the agint in Dublin, and get the 
vig "o’.the thing out of his own mouth.” So Rory set 
or Dublin, not without oad of cautions from his 
erto take care of himself in the.town, for she heard 
it was “the dickens’ own place; and I’m towld they ’re 
sich rogues there, that if you sleep with your mouth open, 
they stale the teeth o ar, head.” 
* Faix, and maybe they ’d find me like a weasel asleep,” 
atiswered Rory— asleep with miy eyes open: and if they 
havé'such a fancy for my teeth, maybe it’s in the shape 
of a bite.they 'd-get.them.” For Rory had no small no- 
tion of his.own sagacity. 
The wonders of Dublin gave Rory, on his return, wide 


field for descanting upon, and made his hearers wonder | 
in tarn. But. this.is_ not the time nor place.to touch on: 


such matters. . Suffice it here to say, Rory transacted his 
business, in Dublin satisfactorily; and having done so, he 

mounted his outside place on one of the coaches from 
town, and.found himself beside a slight, pale, but rather 

handsome young. gentleman, perfectly free from any 
thing of that repulsive. bearing which sometimes too four. 
cibly marks the distinction between the ranks of parties 
that may chance to meet in such promiscuous society as 
that which a -public conveyance huddles together. He 
was perfectly accommodating to his fellow-travellers 
while they were shaking themselves down into their 
places, and on the journey he conversed freely with Rory 
on-such, subjects. as the passing occurrences of the road 
suggested. This. unaffected conduct won him ready 
esteem and liking from his humble neighbour, as in such 
eases it never fails to do: but its effect was heightened 
by the contrast which another passenger afforded, who 
seemed to consider ita great degradation to have a per- 
son in Rory’s condition placed beside him; and he spoke 
in_.an offensive tone of remark to the person seated at 
the other side, and quite loud enough to be heard, of the 
assurance of the lower orders, and how hard it was to 
tmake.low fellows understand how, to keep their distance. 

Toall this, Rory, with a great deal of tact, never made 
any reply, and to a casual observer would have seemed 
not to notice it;. bat to. the searching eye of his pale com- 
panion, there was the quick and momentary quiver of 
indignation on the peasant’s lip, and the compression of 
brow that denotes pain and anger, the more acute from 
their being concealed.. But an occasion soon offered for 
this insolent and ill-bred fellow to make an open aggres- 
sion upon Rory, which our hero returned with interest. 
After one of theystoppages on the road for refreshment, 
the passengers resumed their places, and the last to make 
his reappearance was this bashaw. On getting up to his 
seat, he said, “ Where’s my coat?” 

_ To this no one made any answer, and the question was 
soon repeated in a louder tone.“ Where’s my coat?” 

Your coat, is it, sir?’’ said the coachman. 

“ Yes—my coat; do you know any thing of it?” 

said the “ maybe you took it 
into the bean with you.” 

, “ No, I did not: 1 left it.on the coach. And by the 
by,” said he, looking, at Rory, “ you were the only per- 
on. who did: not quit the coach—did you take it?” 

“Tale what 2” said Rory, with a peculiar emphasis 
intonation on the whet. 

Mg coat,” said the other with extreme effrontery. 

“I’ve a coat.o’ my own,” said Rory with great com- 
‘posure. 

“That ’s not an answer to my question,” said the 
other. 

“I think you. ought te be glad to get so quiet an an- 

said Rory. 

“I think s0 too,” said the pale traveller. ; 

. “I did not address my conversation to you, sir,” said 
the swaggering gentleman. 

_ “IF you did, sir, you should have been lying in the 
middle of the road now,” was the taunting rejoinder. 

At this moment a waiter made his appearance at the 
-door of the inn, bearing the missing coat on his arm; and 
handing it up to the owner, he-said, * You left this be- 
hind you in the parlour, sir.” 

The effect was what any one mast anticipate: indig- 
nant eyes were turned on all sides upon the person mak- 
ing so wanton an aggression, and he himself seemed to 
_ stagger under the evidence against him. He scarcely 
knew what to do. After much stammering, and hem- 
ming, and hawking, he took the coat from the waiter, 
and turning to Rory, said, “I see—I forgot—I thought 
that I left it on the coach ;—but—a——I see "twas a 
mistake.” 

20 said Rory; “ we were both 
under a mistake.” 

“ How both ?” said the in, 

“ Why, sir,” said Rory, “ you mistuk me ne thief, 
cand I mistuk yeu for a gintleman,” 

The swaggerer could not rally against the laugh this 
bitter repartee made against him, and he was effectually 
silenced for the rest of the journey. 

Indeed the conversation soon slackened on all sides, 
for it began to rain: and it may be remarked that under 
‘such circumstances travellors.wrap up their minds and 
bodies at the same time; and once a man draws his nose 
inside ‘the collar of ‘his greatcoat, it must be something 
much above the average of.stage-coach pleasantry which 
will'make him put it out again—and spirits invariably 
fall as umbrellas rise. 

» But neither greatcoats nor umbrellas were long proof 
against the torrents that soon fell, for these were not the 
days of Mackintosh and India rubber. 

‘Have you ever remarked that'on a sudden dash of ruin 
thé coachman immediately begins to whip his horses? 
So it was on the present occasion ; and the more it rained 
the fiister he drove. Splash they went through thick and 
‘thin, as if velocity could have done them any good; and 
the rain, one might have thought, was vying with the 
pe ia the faster he drove, the faster it seemed 
to 

“At last the passengers seated on the top began to feel 
their seats invaded by the flood that deluged the roof of 
tie eoach, just as they entered a town where there was 
change of horses to be made. The moment the coach 

Rory O’More jumped off, and said to the coach. 
man, “ Ill be back with you before you go;—but don’t 
- gart before I come :” and away he ran down the town. — 

‘Paix that’s a sure way of being back before I go!” 
said the driver: “but you'd ‘better not delay, my buck, 
or it's behind lave you,” 

‘While change was being made, the Passengers eh. 
déavoured to procure wads of straw to sit upon, for the 


wet became more and more inconvenient ; and at last all 
was ready for starting, and Rory had not yet returned. 
The horn was blown, and the coachman’s patience was 
- just-worn out, when Rory hove in sight, splashing his 
way through the middle of the 1 flourishing two 
gtidirons’ over his head. 
_ “Here I am,” said he, panting itd nearly exhausted : 
“faith, I’d a brave run for it!” 
“ Why, thin, what the dickens do you want here with 
-gridirons 2?” said the coachman. 
~~“ Oh, never mind,” said Rory; “jist give me a wisp o” 


~sthraw, and God bless you,” said he to one of the helpers 


who was standing by; and. having got it, he scrambled 
up the cuach, and said to his pale friend, “ Now, sir, we’ll 
be-comfortable.” 

“[ don’t see much. likelihood of it,” said his fellow- 
traveller. 

“ Why, look what I ‘ve got for you,” said Rory. 

“Oh, that straw will soon be sopped with rain, and 
then we’ll be as badly off as before.” ~ 

“But it’s not on sthraw I’m depindin’,” said Rory ; 
“Jook at this!” and he brandished one of the gridirons. 

“I have heard of stopping the tide with a pitchfork,” 
said the traveller, smiling, “ but never of keeping out 
rain with a mg 

“ Faith, thin, I’ll show you how to do that same,” 
said Rory. “Here—sit up—clap this gridiron undher 
you, and you'll be undher wather no longer. Stop, sir, 
stay a minit—don’t sit down on the bare bars, and be 
makin’ a beefsteak o’ yourself; here’s a wisp o’ sthraw 
to put betune you and the cowld iron—and not a dhryer 
sate in all Ireland than the same gridiron.” 

The young traveller obeyed, and while he admired the 
ingenuity, could not help laughing at the whimsicality of 
the contrivance. 

“ You see I’ve another for myself, ”” said Rory, seating 
himself in a similar manner on his second gridiron ; “and 
now,” added he, as far as the sates is consarned, it may 
rain till doomsday.” 

Away went the coach again; and for some time after 
resuming the journey, the young traveller was revolving 
the oddity of the foregoing incident in his mind, and led 
by his train of thought to the consideration of national 
characteristics he came to the conclusion that an Irish- 
man was the only man under the sun who could have 
hit upon so strange an expedient for relieving them from 
their difficulty. He was struck not only by the original- 
ity of the design and the promptness of the execution, but 
also by the good-nature of his companion in thinking of 
him on the occasion. After these conclusions had passed 
through his own mind, he turned to Rory and said, 

“ What was it made you think of a gridiron ?” 

“ Why, thin, I’ll tell you,” said Rory. “ I promised 
my mother to bring a present to the priest from Dublin, 
and I could not make up my mind rightly what to get 
all the time I was there. I thought of a pair o’ top- 
boots ; for, indeed, his reverence’s is none of the best, and 
only you know them to be top-boots, you would not take 
them to be top-boots, bekase the bottoms has been put in 
so often that the tops is wore out entirely, and is no more 
like top-boots than my brogues. So I wint to a shop in 
Dublin, and picked out the purtiest pair o” top-boots I 
could see; when I say purty, I don’t mane a flourishin’ 
‘taarin’ pair, but sitch as was fit for a priest, a respect- 
able pair o’ boots; and with that, I pulled out my good 
money to pay for thim, when jist at that minit, remem- 
bering the thricks o’ the town, I bethought o’ myself, 
‘and says J, ‘ I suppose these are the right thing ?’ says I 
tothe man. ‘ You can thry them,’ says he. ‘ How can 
I thry them?’ says I. ‘Pull them on you,’ says he. 
‘ Throth, an’ I'd be sorry,’ says I, ‘to take sich a liberty 
with thim,’ says I. ‘ Why, arn’t you goin’ to ware thim ?” 
sayshe. ‘Is it me?’ says I. ‘Me ware top-boots? Do 
you think its takin’ lave of my sinses[am?’ says I. ‘Then 
what do you want to buy then for? says he. ‘ For his 
reverencé, Father Kinshela,’ says I. ‘ Are they the right 
sort for him?’ * How should I know? says he. ‘ You’re 
a purty boot-maker,’ says I, ‘ not to know how to make 
a priest’s boot!’ ‘How do I know his size?’ says he. 
‘Oh, don’t be comin’ off that a-way,’ says I. ‘There's 
no sich great differ betune priests and other min !’” 

“TI think you were very right there,” said the pale 
traveller. 

“ To be sure, sir,” said Rory; “and it was only jist a 
come off for his own ignorance. ‘ Tell me his size,’ says 
the fellow, ‘ and I'll fit him.’— He ’s betune five and six 
fut,’ says I. ‘Most men are,’ says he, laughin’ at me, 
He was an impident fellow. ‘It’s not the five, nor six, 
but his two feet I want to know the size of,’ says he. 
So I persaived he was jeerin’ me, and says I, * Why, thin, 
you disrespectful vagabone o’ the world, you Dublin 
jackeen ! do you mane to insinivate that Father Kinshela 
ever wint barefutted in his life, that I could know the 
size of his fut?’ says I; and with that I threw the boots 
in his face. * Take that,’ says I ;* you dirty thief o’ the 
world! you impidint vagabone of the world ! you igno- 
rant citizen o’ the world! And with that I left the 
place.” 

The traveller: laughed cutzight at the absurdity of 
Rory’s expectation that well-fitting boots for all persons 
were to be made by intuition. 

“Faith, I thought it would plaze you,” said Rory. 
“Don’t you think I sarved him right?” 

“ You astonished him, I dare say.” 

“I'll engage I did. Wanting to humbug me that 
way, taking me for a nath’ral bekase I come from the 
counthry ?” 

“Oh, I’m not sure of that,” said the traveller. “ It is 
their usual practice to take measure of their customers.” 

“ [s it, thin 2” 

“It really is.” 

“ See that, now !” said Rory with an air of triumph. 
a You wonld think that they wor cleverer in the town 
than in the counthry ; and they ought to be so, by all ac- 
counts ;—but in regard of what I towld you, you see, 
we ’re before them intirely,” 

“ How so ?” said the traveller. 

“Arrah! bekase they never hrouble people in the 
counthry at all with takin’ their measure ; but you ‘jist 
go to a fair, and bring your, fut along with you, and 
somebudy else dhrives a cartful o’ brogues into the 
place, and there you sarve yourself; and so the man gets 
his money and you get your shoes, and every one’s plazed. 
Now, isn’t that betther than sich botches as thim in 
Dublin, that must, have the measure, and keep you 
waitin’? while in, the counthry there ’s no delay in life, 
but it’s jist down with your money and off with your 
brogues 

“ On with your brogues, you mean ?” said the traveller. 

2 . 


“No, indeed, now!” said Rory; “you’re out there, 
Sure we wouldn't be so wasteful as to put on a bran new 
pair o’ brogues to gv lickin’ the road hone ?—ma, in troth; 
we keep them for the next dance We're goin” to, or may 
be to go to chapel of a Sunday.” 

“And if you don’t put them on, how can you tell they 
fit. you 2” 

“Oh, they ’re all alike !”” 

“ But what would you do, when you wanted to go to 


* your dance, if you found your brogues were too small?!” 


“Oh, that niver happens. ‘They ’re all fine aisy shoes.” 

“Well, but if they prove too easy?” 

“That’s aisy cured,” said Rory: “stuff a thrifle o 
hay into them, like the Mullingar heifers.” 

“Mullingar heifers!” said the traveller, rather sur. 
prised by the oddity of the expression, 

“Yes, sir,” said Rory ; * did you niver hear of the 
Mallingar heifers?” 

“ Never.” 

“Why, you see, sir, the women in Westmeath, they 
say, is thick in the legs,God help them, the craythurs! 
and 80 there ’s a sdying agin them, ‘You ‘re beef to the 
heels, like a Mullingar heifer.” ” 

“Oh, I perceive.” 

“ Yes, sir, and it’s all on account of what I towld you 
about the hay.” 

“ How ?” said the traveller. 

“Why, there ’s an owld joke you may take a turn out 
of, if you like, when you see a girl that’s thick in the 
fetlock—you call afther her and ay,‘ Young woman!’ 
She turns round, and then says you,'I beg your pardon 
ma’am, but I think you’re used to wear hay in your 
shoes.’ Thin, if she’s innocent, she'll ask, Why 
and thin you "ll say,‘Bekase the calyes has run down 
your legs to get at it.” 

“I see,” said the stranger ; ** that is, if she immnocent.” 

“Yes, sir—simple I mane ; but that seldom happens, 
for they ’re commonly up to you, and ’cute enough.” 

“Now, in case she’s not innocent, us you say ?” said 
the traveller. 

“'Faith! may be it’s a sharp answer you "II get thin, 
ornone, It’s as like as not she may say, * “E*hank’ee, 
young man, my calf doesn’t like hay, and so your welkim 
to it yourself.” 

“But all this time,” said the traveller,“ you havenot 
told me of your reasons for getting the gridirons.” 


“Oh! wait a bit” said Rory; “sure it’s that I’m | 


comin’ to. Where's this I was ?” 

“You were running down the Mullingar gis Is’ logs,” 
said the traveller. 

“Isee you ’re sharp atan answer yourself, sir,” said 
Rory. “But what I mane is, where did I lave off tellin’ 
you about the present for the priest?—wasn’t it at the 
bootmaker’s shop?—yes, that was it. Well, sir, on 
laving the ‘shop, as 800n as I kem to myself afther the 
fellow’s impidence, I begun to think what was the next 
best thing I could get for his reverence; and with that, 
while I was thinkin’ about it, I seen a very respectable 
owld gintleman goin’ by, with the most beautiful stick 
in his hand I ever set my eyes on, and a goolden head 
to it that was worth its weight in goold; and it gev him 
such an illigamt look altagether, that says I to myself, 
* It’s the very thing for Father Kinshela, if I could get 
sich another.” And 80 I went looking about me every 
shop I seen as E wint by, and at last, in a sthreet they 
call Dame sthreet—and, by the same token, I didn’t 
know why they calledit Dame sthreet till I ax’d ; and 
was told they called it Dame sthreet bekase the ladies 
were so fond o” walkin’ there ;—and lovely craythurs 
they wor! and I can't b’lieve that the town is such an 
onwholesome place tolive in, for mosto’ the ladies I seen 
there had the most beautiful rosy cheeks I ever clapt my 
eyes upon—and the beautiful rowlin’ eyes o” them! 
Well, it was im Dame sthreet, as 1 was sayin”, that I 
kem toa shop where there was a power o’ sticks, and so 
I wint in and looked at thim; anda man in the place 
kem to me and ux’d me if 1 wanted cane? * No,’ says 
I,‘ I dont want a cane; it’s a stick 1 want’ says I. ‘A 
cane, you mane, says he. No,” says I,‘it’s a stick’— 
for I was detarmined to have no cane, but to stick to the 
stick. ‘Here’s a nate one,’ says he. ‘I don’t wanta 
nate one,’ says I, *butaresponsible one, says I. * Faith! 
says he,‘ ifan Irishman’s stick was repsonsible, it would 
have a great dale to answer for’—and he laughed a 
power. I didn’t know myself what he meant, but that’s 
what he said.” 

“It was because you asked for a responsible stick,” 
said the traveller. 

“And why wouldn't I,” said Rory,“ when it was for 
his reverence I wanted it? Why wouldn’t he Ihave a 
nice-lookin’, respectable,* responsible stick 7” 

“ Certainly,” said the traveller. 


* Well, I picked out one that looked tomy likin’—a. 


good substantial stick, with an ivory top tu it—for I seen 


that the goold-headed ones was so dear] couldm’t come | 


up to them; and so says 1,*Give me howld o’ that,” says 
1—and I tuk a grip iv it. I never was so surprised in 
my life. I thought to get a goud, brave handfial of a 
solid stick, but, my dear, it was well itdidn’t fy out 0 


my hand a’most, it was so light. * Phew! says ¥, * what 
sort of astick is this” ‘I tell you it’s not a stick, but | 


a cane,’ sayshe. *’Faith! I b’lieve you, says I. * You 
see how good and light it is,” says he. Think o” that, 
sir !—to call a stick good and light—as if there could be 
any good in life in a stick that wasn't heavy, and could 
sthreck a good blow! ‘Is it jokin’ you are?” says I, 
* Don’t you feel it yourself?’ says he. ‘Throth, I can 
hardly feel it at all, says I, * Sure that’s the beauty of 
it,’ says he. Think o’ the ignorant vagabone !—to calla 
stick a beauty that was as light a’most as a bualrush! 
* And so you can hardly feel it says he,grinnin’. Yis, 
indeed,’ says I; * and what’s worse, I don’t thinks I can 
make any one else feelit either.” * Oh! you want a stick 
to bate people with! says he. * To be sure,” says 1; 
* sure that’s the use of astick.? * To knock the sinses 
out 0’ people!’ says he, grinnin’ again. ‘Sartinly,” says 
I, ‘ if they're saucy’—lookin’ hard at him at the same 
time. ‘Well, these is only walkin’-tticks’ says he, 
‘ Throth, you may say runnin’-sticks, says I, for you 
daren’t stand before any one with sich a thraneen as 
that in your fist.” * Well, pick out the heaviest o”? them 
you plaze,’ says he ; ‘ take your choice.’ 801 wint pokin’ 
and rummagin’ among thim, and, if you believe me, 
there wasn’t a stick in their whole shop Worth a kick in 
the shins—divil a one!” 


* Responsible is always a by the Irish peasantr 
in the sense of respectable, pats : 


“ Bat why did you require such a heavy atick for the 
priest” |; 

“ Bekase there is not a man in the parish wants it 
more,” said Rory. 

“Ts he so quarrelsome, then ?” asked the traveller. 

“ No, but the greatest o’ pacemakers,” said Rory. 

“ Then what does he want the heavy stick for?” 

“ For wallowpin’ his flock, to be sure,” said Rory, 

“ Walloping !” said the traveller, choking with laughter. 

“Oh! you may laugh,” said Rory; “but, ‘pon my 
sowl! you wouldn’t laugh if you wor undher his hand, 
for he has a brave heavy one, God bless as and spare 
him to us!” 

“ And what is all this walloping for ?” 

“ Why, sir, when we have a bit of a fight, for fun, or 
the regular faction one, at the fair, his reverence some- 
times hears of it, and comes av coorse.” “ 

** Good God!” said the traveller in real astonishment, 
** does the priest join the battle ?” 

“No, no, no, sir! I see you ‘re quite a sthranger in 
the counthry. The priest join it!—Oh! by no manes. 
But he comes and stops it; and, av coorse, the only way 
he can stop it is, to ride into thim, and wallop them all 
round before him, and disparse them—scatther thim like 
chaff before the wind; and it’s the best o’ sticks he re- 
quires for that same.” 

“ But might he not have his heavy stick on purpose for 
that service, and make use of a lighter one on other oc- 
casions?” 

“ As for that matther, sir,” said Rory, “there's no 
knowin’ the minit he might want it, for he is often ne- 
cessiated to have recoorse to it. It might be, going 
through the village, the public house is too full, and in he 
goes and dhrives them out. Oh! it would delight your 
heart to see the style he clears a public house in, in no 
time !” 

“ But wouldn’t his speaking to them answer the pur- 
Pose as well ?” 

**Oh no! he doesn’t like to throw away his discoorse 
on thim; and why should he ?—he keeps that for the 
blessed althar on Sunday, which is a fitter place for it: 
besides, he does not like to be sevare on us.” 

**Severe 2” said the traveller in surprise ; “ why, haven’t 
you said that he thrashes you round on all occasions ?” 

* Yes, sir; but what o° that ?—sure that’s nothin’ to 
his tongue—his words is like swoords or razhors, I may 
say : we're used to a lick of a stick every day, but not to 
sich language as his reverence sometimes murthers us 
with when we displaze him. Oh! it’s terrible, so it is, 
to have the weight of his tongue on you! Throth! I'd 
rather let him bate me from this till to-morrow, than 
have one angry word from him.” 

«+ I see then he must have a heavy stick,” said the 
traveller. 

** To be sure he must, sir, at all times; and that was 
the raison I was so particular in the shop; and afther 
spendin’ over an hour—would you b’lieve it ?—divil a 
stick I could get in the place fit for a child, much less a 
man—all poor contimptible things; and so the man I 
was talkin’ to says to me at last, ‘ It’s odd that in all 
these sticks there is not one to plaze you.’ * You know 
nothin’ about it, says I. * You ‘d betther be off, and take 
up no more o’ my time,’ says he. * As for your time,’ 
says J, ‘I'd be sorry to idle any body; but in the regard 
of knowin’ a stick, I’ll give up to ne man,’ says. I. 
* Look at that! says I, howldin’ ap my own purty bit 
o” blackthorn Ihad in my fist. * Would you compare 
your owld batther’d stick,’ says he,—(there was a few 
chips out of it, for it is an owld friend, as you may see,) 
—* would you compare it,’ says he, * to this ?’—howldin’ 
up one of his bulrushes. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘if you like to 
thry a turn with me, I'll let you know which is the 
best !’ suys I. ‘You know nothin’ about it,’ says he— 
* this is the best o’ sugar canes.’ * By my sowl, thin!’ 
says I, ‘you'll get no sugar out o’ this, I promise you! 
—but at the same time, the divil a sweeter bit o’ timber 


' in the wide world than the same blackthorn—and if 


you “d like to taste it, you may thry.’ * No,’ says he; *1’m 
no happy cure,—(or somethin’ he said about cure.) 
* Thin if you're not aisy to cure,’ says I, * you ’d betther 
not fight;’ which is truae—and some men is unwhole- 
some, and mustn’t fight by raison of it—and, indeed, 
it’s a great loss to a man who hasn 't flesh that’s aisy to 
hale.” 

* I’m sure of it,” said the traveller. ‘ But about the 
gridiron?” 

“ Sure I’m tellin’ you about it,” said Rory; “only 
I ’a not come to it yet.’ “ Yop see,” continued he, “ I 
was so disgusted with them shopkeepers in Dublin, that 
my heart was fairly broke with their ignorance, and I 
seen they knew nothin’ at all about what I wanted, and 
so I came away without any thing for his reverence, 
though it was on my mind all this day on the road; and 
comin’ through the little town in the middle o’ the rein, 
I thought of a gridiron.” 

“ A very natural thing to think of in a shower of 
rain,”’ said the traveller. 


* No, ’twasn’t the rain made me think of it—I think | 


it was God put a gridiron in my heart, seein’ that it was 
a present for the priest I intended; and when I thought 
of it, it came into my head, afther, that it would be a 
fine thing to sit on, for to keep one out of the rain, that 
was ruinatin’ my cordheroys on the top o’ the coach ; so 
I kept my eye out as we dhrove along up the sthreet, and 
sure enough what should I see at a shop half way down 
the town but a gridiron hanging up at the door! and so 
I went back to get it.” 

“+ But isn't a gridiron an odd present ?—hasn 't his re- 
verence one already ?” 

* He had, sir, before it was bruk,—but that ’s what I 
remembered, for I happened to be up at his place one 
day, sittin’ in the kitchen, when Molly was brilin’ some 
mate an it for his reverence; and while she jist turned 
about to get a pinch o’ salt to shake over it, the dog that 
was in the place made a dart at the gridiron on the fire, 
and threw it down, and up he whips the mate, before one 
of us could stop him. With that Molly whips up the 
gridiron, and says she, * Bad luck to you, you disrespect- 
ful baste! would nothin’ sarve you but the priest's din- 
ner ?’ and she made a crack o’ the gridiron at him. ‘ As 
you have the mate, you shall have the gridiron too,’ says 
she ; and with that she gave him such a rap on the head 
with it, that the bars flew out of it, and his head went 
through it, and away he pulled it out of her hands, and 
ran off with the gridiron bangin’ round his neck like @ 
necklace—and he went mad a’most with it; for though 
a kettle to a dog’s tail is nath’rel, a gridiron round his 
neck is very surprisin’ to him; and away he tatthered 
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over the counthry, till there wasn ’t a taste o’ the grid- 


iron left together.” 

“So you thought ofoupphying its place?” said the tra- 
veller. 

“ Yes, sir” said Rory.- 
betther.” 

“ But what did you get two for?” said the eraveller: 

“ Why, sir, when I thought of how good a sate it 
would make, I thought of you at the same time.” 

“That was very kind of you,” said the traveller, 
“ more particularly as I pried done nothing to deserve 
such attention.” 

* You'll excuse me sit, if you plaze,” said Rory; 
“ you behaved to me, sir, like a gintleman, and the word 
of civility is never thrown away.” 

“ Every gentleman, I hope,” said the traveller, “ would 
do the'same.”” 

“ Every rale gintleman, certainly,” said Rory,—“ but 
there’s many o’ them that calls themselves gintlemen 
that doesn’t do the like, and it ’s the stiff word they have 
for us, and the hard word may be—and they think good 
clothes make all the differ, jist as if a man hadn’t a. 
heart undher a frieze coat.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” said the eerpenent “but I 
hope such conduct is not common.” 

.“ Throth there’s more of it than there ought to be,” 
said Rory. “But thim that is the conthrairy is never 
losers by it—and so by me and you, sir,—and sure it ’s 
a dirty dog I'd be, to see the gintleman beside me sit- 
tin’ in wet, that gave me a share of his paraplew, and 
the civil word, that is worth more—for the hardest rain 
only wets the body, but the hard word cuts the heart.” 

“ T have reason to be obliged to you,” said the travel- 
ler, “and { assure you I am so; but I should like to 
know what you "ll do with the second gridiron.” 

“ Oh, Ill engage I'll find use for it,” said Rory. 

“ Why, indeed,” said the traveller, “from the exam- 
ple you have given of your readiness of invention, I 
should not doubt that you will,—for certainly, you have 
made, on the present occasion, a most original applica- 

tion of the utensil.” 

-“ *Paith, I daar say,” said Rory, “ we are the feet mor- 
tals wor ever on a gridiron.” 

“ Since the days of Saint Laurence,” said the baste. 

“ Why, used Saint Larrance, God bless him! sit on a 
gridiron ?” said Rory. 

“ No,” said the traveller ; “ but he was broiled upon 
one.” 

“ Oh the thieves o’ the world to brile him !—and did 
they ate him afther, sir?” 

“ No, no,” said the traveller,—* they only broiled him. 
But I thought you good catholics all knew about the 
martyrs?” 

“ And so we do, sir, mostly ;—but I never heerd of 
Saint Larrance afore; or if I did, 1’m disremembered 
of it.” 

* But you do know about most of them, you say ?” 

“Oh! sartinly, sir. Sure I often heerd how Saint 
Stephen was hunted up and down; which is the raison 
we begin to hunt always on Saint Stephen’s Day.” 

“ You forget there, too,” said the traveller: “ Saint 
Stephen was stoned.” 

“ To be sure, sir,—sure I know he was: didnt I say 
they run afther him throwin’ stones at him, the black. 
guards! till they killed him—bhuntin’ him for his life ?— 
Oh, thin but wasn’t it a cruel thing to bea saint in thim 
haythen times, to be runnin’ the world over, the poor 
marcliers, as they might well be called?” 

“ Yes,” said the traveller ; “those were days of trial 
to the saints.” 

“Faith, I go bail they never gave them any thrial 
at all,” said Rory, “but jist murthered them without 
judge or juy, the vagabones ‘—though, indeed, for the 
matther o' that, neither judge or jury will do a man 
much good while there ’s false witnesses to be had to 
swear what they ’re paid for, and may be the jury and 
the judge only too ready to b’lieve them; and may be a 
boy is hanged in their own minds before he's put on his 
thrial at all, unless he has a good friend in some great 
man who doesn 't choose to let him die.” 

“ Is it possible,” asked the traveller, “that they ma- 
nage matters here in this way ?” 

“ To be sure they do, sir ;—and why wouldn ’t a gin- 
tleman take care of his people if it was plazin’ to him ?” 

“ It is the laws and not the gentleman should be held 
in respect,” said the traveller: “the poor man's life 
should never depend upon the rich man’s pleasure.” 


“TF don’t think I could do 


CHAPTER III. 

A peep into Ireland forty years ago—Hints for charging juries— 
Every landlord his own lawgiver—Pride of birth—A jocular 
prince on fvot, and a popular peer on horseback. 

A train of musing, on the traveller's part, rapidly suc- 
ceeded his last remark ; and as he went jolting along un- 
consciously over the wretched road, he was mentally 
floundering through the deep ruts of political speculation, 
and looking forward, through the warm haze which a 
yoang imagination flings round its objects, to that hap- 
pier time when Ireland should enjoy a loftier position 
than that implied by what Rory O’More had said. Bat, 
alas! instead of this brilliant advent, blood and crime, 
and all the fiercer passions that degrade human nature, 
making man more like a demon than a human being, 
were the futurity which Ireland was doomed to experi- 
ence ; and while the enthusiasm of the young traveller 
looked forward to the heights where his imagination en- 
throned his country’s fortunes, he overlooked and saw not 
the valley of blood that lay between. 

And forty years (almost half a century) have passed 
away since the young enthusiast indulged in his vision, 
and still is Ireland the theme of fierce discussion. 

It was Rory O'More’s remark upon the nature of ju- 
dicial trials in Ireland that had started the traveller on 
his train of musing. An Irishman by birth, he had long 
been absent from his native land, and was not aware of 
its internal details; and that such’a state of feudality as 
that implied by Rory’s observation could exist in Ireland, 


while England enjoyed the fullest measure of her consti-- 


tution, might well surprise him :—but so it was. 
. The period to which this relates was 1797, when dis- 


trust, politicul prejudice, and religious rancour, were the 


terrible triumvirate that assumed dominion over men’s 
minds. In sucha state of things, the temple of justice 
eould scarcely be called a sanctuary, and shelter was to 
be found rather beneath the mantle of personal influence 
than under the erinine of the judge. Even to this day, 
in Ireland, feudal influence is in existence; but forty 
years ago, it superseded the laws of the land, 


So much was this the case, that it is worth recording 
an anecdote of the period which is fact : we names it is 
unnecessary to give. 3 

A certain instance of brutal assault, canning loss of 
life, had occurred, so aggravated in its character that the 
case almost: amounted to murder, and the offender, who 


stood his trial for the offence, it was expected, would be | 


sentenced to transportation, should he escape the for- 
feiture of his life to the law. The evidence on his trial 
was clear and convincing, and all attempts at defence-had 
failed, and ihe persons assembled in the court anticipated 
a verdict of guilty on the heaviest counts in the indict- 
ment.’ The prosecution and defence had closed, and the 
judge had nearly summed up the evidence, and was 
charging the jury directly against the prisoner, when a 
bustle was perceived in the body of the court. The 
jodge ordered the crier to command silence, and that 
officer obeyed his commands without producing any ef- 
fect. The judge was about to direct a second and more 
peremptory command for silence, when a note was handed 
up to the bench, and the judge himself, instead of issuing 
his command for silence, became silent himself, and pe- 
rused the note with great attention. He pursued his 
charge to the jury no farther, but sent up a small slip of 
paper to the foreman, who forthwith held some whispered 
counsel with his brother jurors; and when. their heads, 
that had been huddled together in consultation, separated, 
and they resumed their former positions, the judge then 
continued his address to them thus :— 

I have endeavoured to point out to you, gentlemen of 
the jury, the doubts of this case, but I do not think it 
necessary to proceed any farther;—I have such confi- 
dence in your discrimination and good sense, that I now 
leave the case entirely in your hands:—if you are of 
opinion that what you have been put in possession of in 
the prisoner’s favour counterbalances the facts sworn to 
against him, you will of course acquit him—and any 
doubts you have, I need not tell you, should be thrown 
into the scale of mercy. It is the proud pre-eminence, 
gentlemen, of our criminal laws—laws, gentlemen, which 
are part and parcel of the glorious constitution, that is 
the wonder and the envy of surrounding nations, that a 
prisoner is to have the benefit of every doubt; and there- 
fore, if you think proper, of course you will find the pri- 
soner nuT guilty.” 

“ Certainly, my lord,” said the foreman of the jury, 
“we are of your lordship’s opinion, and we say NoT 
GuILTy.” 

The fact was, the great man of the district where the 
crime had been committed, whose serf the prisoner was, 
had sent up his compliments to the judge and jury, stating 
the prisoner to be a most useful person to him, and that 
he would feel extremely oblized if they would acquit him. 
This ruffian was a sort of bold, sporting, dare-devil cha- 
racter, whose services in breaking dogs, and attending his 
master and his parties on wild mountain-shooting and 
fishing excursions, were invaluable to the squire, and hu- 
man life, which this fellow had sacrificed, was nothing 
in the scale when weighed against the squire’s diversion. 
This will scarcely be credited in the present day, never- 
theless it is a fact. 

Another occurrence of the time shows the same dis- 
regard of the law; though the case is by no means s0 
bad, inasmuch as the man was only taken up for an of- 
fence, but was not tried—he was only rescued to save 
him that trouble. He had committed some offence which 
entitled him to a lodging in the county jail, and was ac- 
cordingly taken into custody by the proper authorities; 
but, as the county town was too distant to send him to 
at once, he was handed over to the care of a military de- 
tachment that occupied a small village in the neighbour- 
hood. To the little barrack-yard or guard-house of this 
outpost he was committed; but he did not remain there 
long, for his mountain friends came down in great num- 
bers and carried him off in triumph, having forced the 
barracks. The moment the colonel of the regiment, a 
detachment of which occupied the post, received intelli- 
gence of the circumstance, he marched the greater part 
of his men to the place, vowing he would drag the pri- 
soner who had been committed to the care of his troops 
from the very heart of his mountains, and that neither 
man, woman, nor child should be spared who dared to 
protect him from capture. While the colonel, who was 
an Englishman, was foaming with indignation at this 
contempt of all order displayed by the Irish, Mr. French 
waited on him and asked him to dinner. The English 
colonel said, he would be most happy at any other time, 
but at present it was impossible ;—that if he could, he 
would neither eat, drink, nor sleep till he had vindicated 
the laws. 

“ Pooh, pooh! My dear sir,” said Mr. French, “it is 
all very well to talk about the laws in England, but they 
know nothing about them here.” 

“ Then it’s time, sir, they should be taught,” said the 
colonel. 

“ Well, don’t be in a hurry, at least, my dear sir,” 
said Mr. French.- “I assure you the poor people mean 
no disrespect to the laws; it is in pure ignorance they 
have made this mistake.” 

“ Mistake!" said the colonel. 

“Pon my soul! nothing more,” said Mr. French; 
“ and if you think to make them wise at the point of the 
bayonet, you ‘ll find yourself mistaken: you ’ll have the 
whole country in an uproar, and do no_ good after all ; 
for once these fellows have given you the slip, you might 
as well go hunt after mountain-goats.” 

“ But consistently with my duty, sir—” 

“ Your duty will keep till to-morrow, colonel dear, 
and you ‘ll meet three or four other magistrates, as well 
as me, at my house, who will tell you the same that 1 
have done. You'll be wiser to-morrow, depend upon it: 
—so come home with me to dinner.” 

The culonel, who was a man of deliberation, rode 
home with Mr. French, who talked him over as they 
went along :—“ You see, my dear sir, how is it possible 
you should know the people as well as we do? Belicve 
me, every landlord knows his own tenantry best, and we 
make it a point here never to interfere with each other 
in that particular. Now, the fellow they took away from 
your men——” 

“Carse them !” said the colonel. 

“Keep yourself cool, my dear colonel. ‘That fellow, 
for instance—now he is one of Blake's men : and if Blake 
wants the fellow to be hanged, he'll send him in to you.” 

“Send him in!—why, sir, if my regiment could not 
keep the rascal, what chance has Mr. Blake of making 
him prisoner ?” 

“I said nothing, colonel, of making him prisoner: I 

3 


said, and still say, that if Blake wants him to be en 
send him in.” 

“Do you mean to say, my good sir, that he'll desire 
him to come in and be 

Precisely.” 

“ And will he come?” *) 

“ Most undoubtedly, if Blake desires hien.” me 


The colonel dined with Mr. French that day: the day 


fol'owing, the regiment was marched back to head-quar- 
ters—and Blake did not send in his 
So much for feudality ! 

But the young travellor knew not these facts, ont he 
was awakened from the reverie in which he was indulg- 
ing by the blowing of a long tin horn, announcing the’ 
arrival of the coach at a dirty little town, where it was’ 
to stop for the night.. It drove up to wliat was called a 
hotel, round the door of which, though still raining +héa- 
vily, a crowd of beggars stood, so thick that the passen: 
gers could hardly press their way through them into the 
house ; and while they were thus struggling for admit- 
tance, obstreperous prayers assailed ‘their ears on all 
sides, in horrid discord and strange variety—for their 
complaints and their blessings became so jumbled to- 
gether as to produce a ludicrous effect. There were blind 
and lame, broken bones, widows and orphans, &c. &c. 

“ Pity the blind! and may you never see—” 


“ To-morrow morning won't find me alive if you don’t — 


relieve—” 


“The guard will give me something, your honour, if 
you "ll only bid himn— 


“Be quiet, you divil! and don’t taze the gintleman! 


Sure he has—” 
“ Three fatherless childher—” 
“ And broke his two legs—” 
“ That is stone blind—” 


“And met a dhreadful accident !—and sure the house | 


fell on him, and he’s lyin’ undher it these three weeks 
without a bit to ate, but—” 
“Three fatherless childher and a dissolute widow—” 


“ Lying on the broad of her back, with nothing on her ‘ 


but—” - 
“The small-pox, your honour !” 


veller, who had a horror of the small-pox; and pressing 
through the crowd that environed him into the house, he 


= 

was in ‘a wational point of view they were lamented: 
That Ireland had lost her King of Leinster he considered 
a misfortune; but he never fora moment regretted that 
he, his heir, as he believed himself to’ be, (and perhapa 
was,) was obliged to eat potatoes and Butof the 
fair fame of the O’More he was as jealous as their 
founder, and ‘insult, in the remotest roused the 
latent. feelings of family: pride in ‘his bosom. Not the 
great Rory himself, perched on his casted crag of Dunas 
maise, could be more jealous of the honour of his house 


than his homble namesake in his thatched cabin. 


' The young traveller, it has been’ already said, took 
pleasure in making manifest thie feeling of our hero; and 


' in doing so, he found that Rory’had a provincial as ‘well, 


{ 


entered the first room he saw, and suddenly closed the © 


door behind him. 


As soun, however, as he recovered his first alarm at 


the mention of the terrible disease he so much dreaded, 
he called for the waiter and made enquiries for Rory. 
Finding he was in the house, he sent him a message to 
say he would be glad to see him; and on Rory making 


his appearance, he requested him to be seated, and asked | 


him would he have something to drink ? 

Rory declined it, until the traveller said that he him- 
self would join him in a potation after their wetting; afid 
when Rory understood that the traveller meant that they 
should sit down together over their glasses, he accepted 
the offer with modest thankfulness, and expressed his 
acknowledgment for the honour done him by his travel- 
ing companion. 

In the course of their conversation, the young tra- 
veller found that with all the apparent simplicity of Rory, 
he was not deficient in intelligence, and that the oddity 
of the incidents in which he had described himself as 
being an actor arose more from the novelty of his posi- 
tion in a large city than in any inherent stupidity. He 
became possessed of his name also, and Rory could not 
help showing his pride in having one so good; for while 
he affected to laugh at his proud descent, it was quite 
clear he had a firm belief in it. 

“ I suppose, sir, you have heerd tell of one Rory O’More 
in the owld times ?” 

“ Yes,—King of Leinster, you mean ?” 

“So they say, sir,—that he and his people before him 
wor. kings time out o’ mind, untit bad fortune came to 
thim and they went to the bad entirely ; and the English 
dhruv thim out bekase they had a way of puttin’ between 
people; and while they were squabblin’ one with the 
other, the English used to come in and do thim both out 
—like the owld story of the lawyer and the oysthers. 
Well, when once they were dhruv out, they went wither- 
in’ and dwindlin’ down by degrees, and at last they hadn't 
a fat of land left thim, nor even a house over their heads, 
and so we wor reduced in that way, sir.” 

“Then you consider yourself the descendant of the 
O’Mores 2” said the traveller. 

“Throth, sir, and they say that we are the owld 
O’Mores—but sure | laugh at it.” 

“ But wouldn’t you be angry if any one else laughed 
at it?” 

“TI dunna but I might,” said Rory, with much inge- 
nuousness. 

“ And why do you laugh at it, then ?” 

-“ Why, afther all, sir, sure it’s quare enough for a man 
to be talkin’ of his great relations that was formerly, 
when at this present he is only a poor workin’ man; and 
if I was ever so much the thrue discindant of Rory 
O’More, sure I can’t forget what I am now.” 

“You may be the representative of the house for all 
that,” said the traveller. 

“Oh! as for the house,” said Rory, “’poa my sowl! 
there’s a cruel differ there betune us: the right Rory 
O'More lived in Dunamaise—that was something like a 
house ; and I have only a poor cabin to live in.” 

“ But still you may be the true descendapt of the right 
Rory, as you call him,” said the traveller, who wished 
to probe the feelings of the peasant on this subject, and 
discover how far the pride of birth could survive loss of 
station : and he was pleased to diseover (for he was him- 
self of high descent) that ages of misfortune could not 
extinguish the fire of a proud race; and he more than 
ever felt the truth of the observation, that it is only they 
who have no ancestry to boast of who affect to despise it. 

To such as these, or those to whom ancestral power as 
well as name has descended,—or to the many who take 
no pleasure in tracing to their secret sources the springs 
of action and feeing in the human mind and heart,—it 
may seem incredible that a poor peasant could retain the 
pride of birth when all its substantial appendages were 
gone :—yet so it was. But it was a pride that was un- 
obtrusive. Circumstances had modified and moulded it 
to the necessities of the peasant’s station : he wad tespect- 
ful in his demeanour to all whose position in society was 
better than his own, conscious though he might be of 
their inferior blood; and while he took off his hat to 
some wealthy pledeian, he never considered the blood of 
the O’Mores to be degraded. The fallen fortunes of his 
house were not a subject of personal regret to him; it 


as personal pride of ancestry. The south, Rory protested, 
“bet all Ireland in the regard of high’ blood,’”: 

Phey'have' good blood! in the'horth; 

rale owld sort—nothing to compare with us.” ; 

Do you forget the O’Neil ?” said the traveller.:: 

“ Oh, that’s good, I don’t deny, said ee but one 
swallow makes no summer.” 

“ But I can count more’ than one,” said the traveller : 
“there ’s Talbot, De Lacy, Fitzgerald—" 

“ Oh, murther !.murther ! sure thim is only invedhons, 
and not the owld Irish at all. You would never compate 


| thim with the O’Mores, the ‘O’Dempsys, the O’Connells, 
| the O’Donaghues, the O'Shaughnessys !” 5 


“Stop, stop!” said the traveller, who did not know to! 
what length his bead-roll of O’s might extend; “you for- 
get that the head of the Fitzgeralds is Duke of Leinster.” 

“ Bot was of if 
Plaze.” 

“Very Rory; bat sll the Geraldines area noble 


race.” 
“ Who are they, sit?” t sity 
“ The Fitageralds.” 
Yes.” 


“Faith thin, to show you, sir, how little we think ’o” 


| them down in the south, I'll tell you something that EF 
“ For heaven’s sake, let me pass!” said the young tra. 


know is a thruth, bekase I had it from O’Dempey him- 
self, who played the thrick an the juke, and said the 
thing to him; for he’s a comical blade.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, O’ Dempsy was comin’ home from 
Dublin, and the money was gettin’ fine-dhrawn with him, 
and he wanted to see if he had enough left to pay for the. 


Coach home; and, by-dad! the change was’ so. ecafce 
: that he was obliged to hunt it up in his pocket into the 


corner, like a eontrairy eowlt, before he could lay howld 
of it at all; and when he did get it inte the pawm of his 
fist, it was a’most ashamed to see the light, it teoked so 
contimptible; and my bowld O’Dempsy seen the’ coach 
was out of the question, or even a lift in the canal-boat, 
and so he put his thrust in Providence, and took a big 
dhrink that night to sthrenthin him for the mornin’; and” 
the next day off he set home, witha short stiek in his 
hand and a pair o good legs under him; and he miet 


nothin’ remarkable ‘antil he became to betune Kileock | 


and Maynooth ; and it was thin that he heerd the thramp 
of horses gallopin’ afther him, and he turned round and 
seen three gintlemin comin’ up in great style; one 0” 
them, a fine full handsome man, the picthur of a gintle- 
man, and a fine baste undher bim, and the gintlemin, 
along with him very nice too; one in partieular, a smart, 
nate-made man, with a fine bright eye and a smilin’ face, 
and a green handkicher ropnd his neek, and a sportin’ 
aisy sate on his horse; and Dempey heerd him’ say, as 
they dhrew up jist behind him, ‘Look what a fine step 
that fellow has!” (manin O’Dempsy; and, indeed, a 
claner boy isn’t in all Ireland than himself, and can walle 
with any man). So when they eame up te him, the 
small gintleman said, ‘God save you!” *God save you 
kindly, sir” says O’Dempsy. * You don’t let the grass 
grow undher your feet, my man,” says the gintleman 
‘ Nor corm neither, sir,’ says Dempsy. ‘So I see by the 
free step you have,’ says the gintleman, laughin’ ; and the. 
others laughed too, the full gintleman in partievlar; and 
says he, ‘ Well, Ned, you got your answer.” 

“ Now, the minit that O’Dempsy heerd the word * Ned,” 
and it bein’ in the neighbourhood 0’ Cartown, which is 
the Juke o” Leinsther’s place, the thought jumped into 
his head that it was Lord Edward Fitzjarl’ qa in it; 
for he always heerd he was small, and handsome, and: 
merry, and that the juke his brother was a fine-lookin™ 
man: and so with that he made cock-sure in his own 
mind that the full gintleman was the Juke o” Leinsther; 
and the little one Lord Edward. So hearin’ that Lord 
Edward liked a joke, O’Dempsy never let on to suspect 
who they wor, and they walked beside him, and had a 
great deal o’ diseoorse and jokin’, and the answers passin” 
betune them as fust as hops. At Jast says the juke, (for 
it was himself,) * Youre a very merry fellow,” says he; 
‘where do you come from? ‘From Dublin, sir,’ says- 
O'Dempsy. ‘Oh, I know that by the road you ’re goin’,” 
says the juke; but I mane, where is your place ?” *’Faith 
and I have no place,’ says O'Dempsy: ‘1 wish I had.’ 
‘That's a touch at you,’ says the juke to the third gin- 
tleman, whoever he was. ‘ But where are you goin’ to?” 
says the juke. ‘I’m goin’ home, sir,’ says O’Dempsy. 
‘And where ure you when you’re at honié? says the 
juke. ‘Faith, I’m at home every where,’ says O’Dempsy. 

“ Well, Lord Edward laughed at his brother, seein’ ‘he « 
couldn’t force a sthraight answer out of O’Dempsy. “Will 
you tell me thin,’ says the juke, * which are yoa—Ulsther, 
Leinsther, Munsther, er Connaught?’ ‘ Leinsther, sir,” 
says O'Dempsy, though it was a lie he was tellin’; but 
it was on purpose to have a: laugh agin the juke, for he 
was layin’ a thrap for him all thetime. ‘ You don’t spake 
like a Leinsther man,’ says the juke. ‘Oh, the tongue 
is very desaitful sometimes,” says O’Dempsy. 

“Lord Edward laughed at his brother agin, and said, 
he’d make no hand of him. ‘Indeed,’ says Lord Ed- 
ward, ‘that fellow would bate counsellor Curran!” * Well, 
I'll thry him once more,’ says the juke; ‘and with that, 
says he to O’Dempsy, ‘ What ’s your name?” Now’ that 
was all O’Dempsy wanted, for to nick him; and sd‘says 
he, * My name is O'Shaughnessy, sir’ edtch you' 
now,’ says the juke ; * you can’t be a Leinsther man, with’ 
that name.’ *’Faith, I see you're too able for me, sir,” 
says O'Dempay, laading him on. * Well, Mr. O’Shaagh 
nessy,’ says the juke, it’s somewhere out ee 
you come.’ ‘Ni, *faith, sir,’ says O'Dempsy, & 


» Leinsther man in airnest: but ¥ see you couldn't be de. 


saived about the name, and so I'll tell you the thrath, 
and nothin’ but the thruth, about it, I ama Leinsther | 
man, but I wint to live in Munsther, and I was obleeged 
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to change my name; bekase they had no respect for me 


there with the one f Hind.’ “And what was your pame ?” 
says the juke. name was Fitzjurl’, siz,’ says 
O’Dempsy; but! they thought me only an upstart down 
in Munstlier, so changed it into O'Shaughnessy.’ With 
that the: juke and Lord Edward laughed out hearty, and 
the third: gentleman says to the juke, ‘I think you ’ve 
got your hit now.’ Well, sir, the juke pulled a guinea 


 out.of his pocket, and put it into O’Dempey's hand, and 


says to him, laughin’, ‘ Take that, you merry rascal, and 
dhrink my health! ‘Long life to your grace.” says 
O’Dempsy, taking off his hat; ‘you desarve to be an 
O'Shaughnessy!’ ‘More power to you, Paddy!’ says 
Lord Edward as they put spurs to their horses; and 
away they powdhered down the road, laughin’ like mad.” 
The young traveller enjoyed Rory’s anecdote exces- 
sively, and. scarcely knew which to admire most,— the 
impadent waggery of Rory’s friend, or the good humour 
of the Duke of Leinster and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
After much praise of the latter, and some other strange 


odds and ends from Rory, the travellers separated for the 


night. 


OHAPTER IV. 

Journey continued—Desultory coach conversation, in which the 
liberty Of “The Press” is discussed, and the thistle declared to 
be not indigenous to Ireland—Arguments and coaches liable 
to break down—Hints for keepiug hounds, &c. &c. 

On the following morning, the coach resumed its 
journey, and Rory and the stranger still continued fellow- 
travellers. 


The insolent aggressor upon Rory, as well as the pas- ~ 
ae" : a thistle for the last tin miles !” said Rory. 


senger who sat beside him, did not appear; but their 
para he took his seat, and another who seemed to 
be his companion. The latter was decidedly a Scotsman : 
what the other might be, it was not so easy to decide— 
perhaps north of England. ; 
He addressed Rory, and expressed surprise at seeing 
him. 
 “!Phroth, and it’s jist as little I expected to sce you, 


Mr. Scrabbs,” said Rory. 


“I was up here on a little business,” said Scrubbs. 

-“That’s what you're always up to, Mr. Scrubbs,” 
answered Rory. 

“And you’re just as ready for fun, Rory. 1 suppose 
it was that brought you here ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir,—it was the coach brought me here 
yestherday.” 

“4 Ay, ay;—there you are at your answers !—I suppose 
it.was io Doblin, then, you would be?” 

No, indeed, I would n’t be if I could-help it.” 

. Well, but you were there ?” 

Yes, I was.” 

“ And what business had you in Dublin?” 

“ About the lease of the place below.” 

-_ Didn't I tell you I'd see about that when the agent 
came down?” 

“ Why, you wor seein’ about it so long that I thought 
it might be out o’ sight at last, and so I wint myself to 
the head.a and séttled it at wanst.” : 

Scrubbs dit seem well pleased at this information ; 
and silenee having ensued in consequence, Rory took 
from,his pocket a newspaper and began to read. For 
some time Scrubbs cast suspicious glances at the paper, 
till at last, when Rory tarned over its front page and dis- 
covered the title of “ The Press,” Scrubbs could no longer 
remain silent. 

“| wonder you are not ashamed,” said Scrubbs. 

what?” said Rory. 

. *To read that paper.” 

“Faith, be more ashamed if I couldn’t- read it !” 
eaid Rory. 

“ Why it’s all sedition, and treason, and blasphemy.” 

 What’s blasphemy ?” said Rory. 

“Tis a word,” said the young traveller, “ that some 

always join to treason and sedition.” 
— rapa askance at the last speaker ; but 
seeing he was.a gentleman and rather better dressed than 
himself, he made-no observation to him, but said in con- 
tinuance to Rory,—“ I always thought you were of the 
peaceable and well-disposed class, O’More, and I’m sorry 
to see you read that desperate paper.” 

“*Faith it’s very desperate, sure enough, if it be thrue 
what they gay here, that bank notes will be soon worth 
nothin’, and won't bring a penny a pound ina snuff-shop.” 

“ What’s that but treason, I’d like to know,” said 
Scrubbs ;—“ endeavouring to undermine the govern- 
ment?” 

“Sairtainly,” said the Scotsman, “it is varra bad to 
destroy the cawnfidence in pooblic creydit.” 

“I dar say, sir,’ said Rory to the Scotsman, “ you 
would rather have bank notes, than goolden guineas ?” 

“I did na say that,” said the Scotsman drily ; “ but 
bank notes are a suffeecient security.” 

“ And they say here,” said Rory, “ that we oughtn’t 
to dhrink tay nor coffee, nor take snuff, nor smoke ta- 
backy, nor dhrink whiskey.” 

* And what do you think of that ?” said Serubbs. 

“Faith I think thim that has no money will follow 
their advice,” said Rory. . 

Ay! bat look at the villanous intention—to injure the 
revenue, or produce a rebellion.” . 

_ “ You think, then,” said the traveller, “that people 
must either smell snuff or gunpowder, whether they will 
or no?” 

“I know, sir, they ’ll have gunpowder enough if it goes 
to that. We have plenty of royal men to put down sedi- 
tion, both militia and yeomanry.” 

* Which you can’t trast,” said the traveller. 

“ Do you doubt their loyalty, sir ?” said Scrubbs, wax- 
ing rather angry. : 

“It would seem the government does,” said the tra- 
veller, “ for whole regiments of yeomanry have been dis- 
-banded this year.” 

This was a bitter truth to Scrubbs, who, not being able 
to deny the fact, returned to the charge upon “ The 
Press.” 


_“ As for that vile paper, they would do right to serve 
it as ‘ The Northern Star’ was served the other day, when 
the Donegal militia; God bless them! broke open their 
office, burnt their papers, and broke their printing. 

” 


*% What noble and constitutional work for soldiers to 
be employed upon!” said the traveller. “ I do not wonder 
when the cloth is so degraded, that high-minded gentle- 
men, such as the Duke of Leinster, Lord O'Neil, and 
Colonel Conolly, resign their regiments.” 

‘Phis was anotber bitter fact to which Scrubbs was un- 


ces were occupied by a person to whom Rory touched — 
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enemy, he addressed his Scotish friend on some fresh 
subject, and thus evaded the discussion. 

The traveller with Rory, and Scrubbs with the Scots. 
man, now kept themselves distinct, and the day was pass- 
ing away slowly enough, the monotony of the road only 
broken by some occasional remark between Scrubbs and 
his friend, or the young traveller and Rory :—seeming to 
observe each other with matual distrust, a restraint was 
put upon general conversation, and it was only some 
passing observation on the surrounding scenery that 
either party would venture to indulge in. 

The day was more than half spent, when they were 
driving through a fine tract of country, which called forth 
the Scotsman’s admiration. 

“ A fine kintra, this, Mr. Scrubbs,” said he. 

“ Yes,” said Scrubbs, “ ’tis a good sort of country, but 
not fit to compare with England.” 

Rory looked indignantly at him, but said nothing. 

“ ] dinna ken aboot England,” said the Scotsman ; “ But 
this kintra puts me varra much in mind o’ my ain.” 

“Your kinthry, do you say ?” said Rory, with what 
heroines call “ ineffable contempt.” 

“ Yes, my kintra.” 

“Oh, do you hear this!” said Rory to the young tra- 
veller. “He’s comparin’ this counthry to his!—Why 
‘tare an ouns! sir,” said Rory to the Scotsman; “sure 
you wouldn't be comparin’ this lovely fine counthry to 
Scotland—or sayin’ it was like it ?” 

“ Yes, but I would, though,” said the Scotsman perti- 
naciously. 

“ Why, by the seven blessed candles, you haven’t seen 


The young traveller laughed at Rory’s illustration, and 
the silence and disunion of the two parties increased. 

Thus the day wore on uncomfortably enough, and the 
evening began to close, when a premature stop was put 
to their journey by the breaking down of the coach. 

Fortunately for the passengers, the accident was not 
one that placed them in any danger. Some of them 
were nearly thrown off, and a lady-passenger who was 
inside screamed, of course ; and the more she was assured 
that there was no danger, the louder she screamed. In 
the mean while, the passengers jumped off; and the ex- 
treme amount of damage to them was, that they could 
proceed no farther by the coach on their journey, as one 
of the wheels was broken. 

Now, whenever an accident of this kind occurs which 
is manifestly so bad as to be beyond retrieving, it may be 
remarked that every one looks at it in all possible ways 
—under it, and over it, and round it, just as if looking at 
it could do any good. So were the passengers congre- 
gated round the wheel of the coach, all making their re- 
marks. 

“ Tt was the nave,” said one. 

“ No,—the spokes,” said another. 

“ Oh dear, no,—the tire,” added a third. 

“ Most provoking !” 

“ Scandalous !” said Scrabbs ; “ like every thing else in 
this country! The proprietors ought to be prosecuted 
for having a coach in such a condition.” 

“ Murther, Murther !” said the coachman, who lost his 
temper at last when the honour of his coach was con- 
cerned : “do you hear this! just as if an accident never 
happened to a coach before.” 

“ When people pay their money,” said Scrubbs, “ they 
have a right to complain.” 

“ Sairtinly,” said the Scotsman. “In fac, I thenk the 
money should be refunded.” 

“ Arrah! listen to him!” said Rory aside to the stranger. 

“ How far is the coach from the end of the journey ?” 
said the lady. 

“*Pon my word, ma’am,” said Rory, “ the coach is at 
the end of its journey for this day, any how.” 

“ And what are we to do?” said the lady. 

“I'd adveyse,” said the Scotsman, “that we should 
get poost-chaises, and chorge them to the coach pro- 
preytors.” 

“Faith, that’s a fine plan, if you could get them,” said 
Rory. 

«Then what are we to do ?,’ said the lady, again. 

“ If you'd be quiet the laste taste, ma’am, if you plaze,” 
said the coachman, “ we'll conthrive some conthrivance 
by-and-by.” 

“ Why, the night is falling,” said the lady. 

“ It’s time for it,” said Rory. 

“Oh !” said the lady, “ what odd answers these people 
give one!” 

The horses now became restless, for the wheelers, 
pulling, and finding so much resistance, began to kick, 
and their example set the leaders going: the coachman 
and Rory ran to their heads. 

“ Bad luck to you, you fools !” said Rory to the horses ; 
“sure, it’s glad, and not sorry, you ought to be, that the 
dhrag is off o’ you; be quite! you garrans, will you!” 
and he forced them at last into some obedience. “TI tell 
you what you'll do now,” said he to the coachman: “ jist 
take off the horses,—they’ll be quite enough here, graz- 
ing by the side o’ the gripe ;* and you get on one o’ them, 
and pelt away into the town, and come agin wid a fresh 
coach.” 

“Throth, and it’s the best plan, I b’lieve,” said the 
coachman, “after all.” 

“ And must we stay here ?” said the lady. 

“ Barrin’ you walk, ma’am.” 

“ And how far might it be to walk ?” 

“Faith, I don’t rightly know,” said the coachman. 

“ You're a feyne driver,” said the Scotsman, “not to 
know the distance on your ain road!” 

“I know it well enough whin I’m dhrivin’,” said the 
coachman; “but how should I know how far it is to 
walk 7” 

“ Why, you stupid rascal !”"—said the Scotsman, about 
to make an elaborate argument to show the'coachman the 
bull he bad made,—but he was interrupted by Rory. 

“ Arrah! never mind his prate, Hoolaghan; do what 
I bid you,—away wid you into town!” 

“ Indeed, I think ‘tis the best thing you can do,” said 
the young traveller. 

“And must we stay here? Why, ’tis growing dark 
already, and we may be murdered while you are away.” 

“ Divil a one ‘ill take the throuble to murther you— 
don’t be in the laste afear’d!” said Rory. “ Up wid you 
now on the gray, Hoolaghan, your sowl, and powdher 
away like shot!” 

“What's that he’s saying, sir, about powder and 


shot?” said the lady in olarm. 
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dam,” said the young traveller. 

“But he said powder and shot! sir :—is there any 
danger ?” 

“ None in the least, I assure you, madam.” 

“ The horses ’ill stay quite enough while you're gone,” 
said Rory; “here, gi’ me your fut—I'll lift you on the 
baste.” And so saying, Hoolaghan placed his left foot 
in Rory’s right hand; and thus aided, he sprang astride 
of one of the coach-horses. 

“ There now,” said Rory, “ you're up! and away wid 
you! Jist be into the town in no time, and back in less. 
‘That's the cut! says Cutty when he cut his mother’s 
throat.’ ” 

“ What ’s that he’s saying, sir, about cutting throats?” 
said the lady. 

“ Nothing, madam, I assure you, you need be alarmed 
at,” said the traveller. 

“ Indeed, you necd not make yourself onaisy, ma’am, 
in the laste,” said Rory, after he had placed Hoolaghan 
on horseback. “It will be all over with you soon now.” 

The lady shuddered at the phrase, but spoke not. ) 

“ And now, sir,” said Rory to his fellow-traveller, “ it’s 
time we should be thinkin’ of ourselves: there's no use 
you should be loitherin’ here until the other coach comes 
hack ; for though it’s some miles from the town, where, 
T suppose, you were goin’ to, it’s not far from this where 
I must turn off to my own place, which lies acrass the 
counthry, about two miles or three away : and if you, sir, 
wouldn’t think it benathe you to come to a poor man’s 
house, sure it’s proud I’d be to give your honour a bed; 
and though it may not be as good as you’re used to, still 
maybe "twill be betther than stopping here by the road- 
side.” 

The traveller expressed his thanks to Rory for the 
kindness of his offer, but said that perhaps he could as 
well walk to the town. To this Rory objected, suggest- 
ing the probability of the traveller's losing his way, 
as he could only be his guide as far as the point where 
he had to turn towards his own home; besides many 
other arguments urged on Rory’s part with so much 
heart and cordiality, that he prevailed on his fellow-tra- 
veller to accept his proffered hospitality. Selecting a 
small portmanteau from the luggage, the traveller was 
about to throw it over his shoulder, when Rory laid hold 
of it, and insisted on carrying it for him. 

“You've your own luggage to carry !” said the tra- 
veller. 

“Sure mine is nothin’ more than a small bundle—no 
weight in life.” 

“ And your gridirons, Rory ?” 

“ By the powers! I was near forgettin’ thim,” said 
Rory ; “ but sure, thim itself is no weight, and I can 
carry thim all!” 

“Stay a moment,” said the traveller, whose gallantry 
forbade that he should leave the lady of the party, alarmed 
as she was, in such a situation, and apparently not regu- 
larly protected, without the offer of his services. He ap- 
proached the coach, into which the lady had retired to 
avoid the dew that was now falling heavily, and made 
his offer with becoming courtesy. 

“I'm much obliged to you, sir,” said she, * but I have 
my husband here.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said a miserable-looking little man, 
who had not uttered a word before ; “I am this lady’s hus- 
band.” He did not dare to say, “ This lady ’a my wife.” 

The traveller made his bow, and he and his guide, 
leaving the forlorn coach passengers on the road, pro- 
ceeded at a smart pace towards the cottage of Rory 
O’More. 

“These people, I think, are likely to remain a good 
while before assistance can reach them,” said the tra- 
veller. 

“Faith, I’m thinkin’ myself they'll have a good long 
wait of it,” said Rory ; “and in throth I’m not surry for 
some o’ thim.” 

“ Don’t you pity that unfortunate woman ?” 

“ Sorra much !” said Rory ; “ the screechin’ fool, with 
her shoutin’ about her throat bein’ cut !—though, indeed, 
if it was cut itself, it wouldn’t be much matther, for all 
the sinse I heard her spake. Throat cut, indeed! as if 
the whole counthry was murtherers and moroders. In 
throth, the counthry would be quite (quiet) enough if 
they’d let us be quite; but it’s gallin’ and aggravatin’ 
us they are at every hand’s turn, and puttin’ the martial 
law on us, and callin’ us bad names, and abusin’ our 
blessed religion.” 

“ And are the people much dissatisfied at this state of 
things ?” 

“Why, I don’t see how they could be plazed, sir! 
And sure, my heart warmed to you whin you gave that 
dirty Scrubbs his answer to day: ’faith, he got his fairin’ 
any how from you! he had no chance at all wid you, sir. 
Oh, when you silenced him, sure it was butther to my 
bones !” 

“ By the by, who is that person?” said the traveller. 

“ He is a fellow that lives not far from this, sir ;—they 
call him the Collecthor.” 

“ Collector of what ?” 

“ Of every thing, "faith. He collects tithes for the par- 
son, and rints for the agint, and taxes and cess, and all to 
that ; and so he goes by the name of the Collecthor.” 

“ He's not an Irishman ?” 

“ No, thank God, he’s not! Though, indeed, there ’s 
some of the Irish bad enough to their own, or worse than 
sthrangers maybe; but I say, thank God, bekase there’s 
one blackguard the less belungs to us.” 

“ Has he been long here ?” 

“ Not to say very long indeed, considherin’ all he has 
done for himself in the time. I remember, whin he came 
among us first, it was with some horses—a sort of low 
stable-helper, a kind of a hanger-on about some officers 
that was in the town, and thin he was badly off enough. 
He hadn't as much clothes on him as would scour a spit ; 
and his flesh, the little he had of it, hangin’ about him as 
if it didn’t fit him. But he wint to church the first Sun. 
day he was here, and, as prodestants is scarce, he was 
welkim to the parson; and so that he mightn’t disgrace 
the congregation, the parson gey him some dacent 
clothes; and thin he got him to do odd jobs for him, 
one way or another; and so he made himself plazin’ 
somehow to the parson, and got on one step afther an- 
other. And the parson noticed him to the squire, and 
thin the squire gave him a lift, for he it was got him to 
be collecthor ; and now has a mighty snug house, and a 
nate farm nigh hand to the parson, though the first place 
he slep’ in, not long ago, when he came to the town be- 
yant, was in the hayloft of the inn, for they wouldn't 


dirty the barrack-stables wid him.” 


“ Not only the parson, but the majisthrits about the 
place as well, for they know that Squire Ransford no. 
tices him.” 

“ How did he get into the squire’s good graces ?” 

“ There was a cast-off lady of the squire’s, that was 
throublesome to him, and so he gev some soft discoorse, 
and hard cash too, I b’lieve, to Serubbs, to make an ho- 
nest woman of her, and take her off his hands; and so 
he did; and now you'll see her goin’ in her jantin’ car, 
if you plaze, along with that mane-spirited dog that tuk 
another man’s lavings, marchin’ into church every Sun- 
day as bowld as brass, and wid as many ribands on her 
as would set up a thravelin’ pedlar.” 

“ And what does the parson say to all this? Does he 
countenance the affair ?” 

“Arrah, what can he do, sir?” said Rory. “ Sure, he 
can’t help it if she was unproper ; and isn’t it betther 
she’d go toher duty than stay away, bad as she is? And 


sure, if she was a sinner, that’s the greater the raison - 


why he'd be glad to help her in mendin’ her ways; and 
sure, as she hasn’t the luck to be a Roman, it’s well for 
her she’s even a prodestant !” 

“That's a very charitable view of the matter on your 
part,” said the traveller. 

“ Oh, by dad, sir! you musn’t be too hard on the par- 
son, for he’s a dacent man enough. If all the pro- 
destants was as quite (quiet) as him, we’d never fall out 
wid thim, for he’s a nice aisy man, and is good friends 
with Father Kinshela, and both o’ thim dines together 
wid the squire whin he’s here. And you know, sir, 
that’s hearty !” 

“Very, indeed,” said the traveller. “I’m glad to hear 
it.” 

“Scrubbs himself is a nasty fellow; and his ludy is a 
deb, and nothin’ else: but sure the parson can’t help 
that, and I wouldn’t expect of him to be too particular 
on thim, for sure he must be glad to get a prodestant at 
all in his church, where they are so scarce. Throth, it 
must be cowld work there, in a big ramblin’ church in 
the winther, wid so few in it, to be sayin’ prayers !” 

“ You seem to like the parson, I think ?” said the tra- 
veller. 

“Oh, I don’t mislike him, sir, for he’s civil spoken, 
and a hearty man, and he likes huntin’ and shootin’, and 
divarshin of all sorts.” 

“ But do you think that becoming in a clergyman 2” 

“Oh, you're too hard on the clargy, sir ;—why 
wouldn’t they be merry ?—sure Father Kinshela him- 
self sometimes takes a dart afther the dogs, whin the 
squire is down here, as well as the parson.” 

“ Squire Ransford, then, lives here a good deal ?” 

“ Not a good dale, sir,—only by times whin he comes 
down to start huntin’ or shootin’, and thin he brings 
down a power o’ company wid him: but unless at that 
time, the place is like a wildherness, only an owld woman 
and a couple o’ maids to mind the house, and a stable. 
helper left, or somethin’ that way, to watch the place.” 

“ A single stable-helper ! Didn't you tell me he keeps 
a pack of hounds ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; but he doesn’t keep up the dogs unless whin 
he ’s here himself.” 

“ How does he manage, then ?” 

“‘ Why, he gives one couple o’ dogs to one tenant, and 
another couple to another, and so on in that way, while 
he isn’t in the place; and whin he comes back, he ga- 
thers thim in again; and so he isn’t at the expense of 
keepin’ up the kennel while he ’s away.” 

“ What a shabby fellow !” said the traveller. 

“Oh! not to say shabby, sir.” 1 

“Why, what else can you call quartering his dogs on 
his poor tenantry ?” 

“ Oh, for all that he’s not shabby ;—for whin he is 
down here, the company is never out of his house ; and 
they say there's lashings and lavings of every thing in 
it, and the claret flyin’ about the place as common as 
beer, and no stint to any one, I’m towld.” 

“ That's mere wastefulness and rioting, and cannot in 
my opinion redeem his shabbiness, for 1 cannot call it 
any thing else. Can he not feel that when the poor peo- 
ple feed his sporting dogs, the fruit of their labour is in- 
vaded to contribute to his pleasure ?” 

“ Why, if you go to the rights o’ the thing, what your 
honour says is thrae enough; but we wouldn’t be too 
sharp in lookin’ at what a gintleman would do,—and, 
indeed, I don’t mislike it myself, as far as that goes, for 
the couple o’ dogs that is left with me I do have a great 
deal of fun with.” 

“ How 2?” 

“ Huntin’ rabbits, sir.” 

“ They must be nice dogs after that !” 

“ Divil a harm it does thim!—sure it comes nath’ral 
to the craythurs, and would be cruel to stint them of their 
divarshin.” 

“ And do yuu all hunt rabbits with the dogs left to 
your care ?” 

“ Every one of us.” 

“ Then the pack can’t be worth a farthing.” 

“ Why, indeed, I don’t deny they run a little wild now 
and thin; but sure what would be the use of a whipper- 
in if the dogs worn’t a little fractious?” 

Rory continued his discourse with the stranger as they 
proceeded on their road, giving him various information 
respecting the squire, and the collector, and the parson, 
in all of which, though Rory did not so intend it, his 
hearer found deep cause of disapproval of their conduct. 
Their conversation was now interrupted by the deep 
baying of dogs; and Rory answered the sound by a 
cheering whoop, and the calling of the dogs by their 
names. 

“ There they are, sir!” said he; “ you see we ’re jist 
at home.” 

As he spoke, they turned into the little boreen already 
noticed, and two hounds came rushing wildly up the lane 
and jumped upon Rory with all the testimonials of ca. 
nine recognition. 

“ Down, Rattler, you divil, down !—you'll tear the 
coat av my back. Murther! Sweetlips, don’t be kissin’ 
me—down, you brates !”’ And he drove the animals from 
him, whose furious caresses were more than agreeable, 
“ Poor things!” said he to the stranger in a kindly tone; 
“sure, thin, it’s pleasant even to have a dog to welkim 
one home.” 

“ More than a dog, Rory dear,” said a sweet voice 
from amid the darkness; and the next instant a girl ran 
up to Rory, and throwing her arms round his neck, 
kissed him over and over again. He returned her em- 
brace with affection, and said, “ How is the mother ?” 

“ Hearty, thank God,”’ said the girl, 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 
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“ And yourself, Mary dear ?” 

“ Oh, what would ail me ?—But tell me, what sort of 
a place is Dublin ?—and how did you like it ?—and did 
you get me the riband ?” 

« It’s my sisther, sir,” said Rory to his guest, paying 
no attention to the numerous questions of Mary, who 
now for the first time observing the stranger, dropped a 
short courtesy to ‘hit, ond veld ie, a subdued voice, 
Your sarvant, sir.” 

*Run on, Mary dear, and tell the mother were 
comin’,” said Rory, accompanying his words with a sig- 
nificant pinch on Mary's elbow, which meant, “ Make the 
place look as dacent as possible.” 

Mary ran hastily forward, fally understanding Roty’s 
telegraphic communication; and when the travellers 
reached the cottage, they found the mother and Mary in 
that peculiar state of action which in the polite world is 
called “ hurry-scurry ;” and the dragging of chairs and 
stools, cramming of things into corners, and slapping 
about with the ends of aprons, testified their anxiety to 
receive so unusual a visiter with proper honour. 

When they entered, the widow first received her son | 
with the strongest evidence af a mother’s affection, kiss- 
ing him tenderly; and with the reverential appeal to 
heaven in which the Irish peasantry, so much indulge, 
she said, “ God bless you, alanna, you ’re welkim home!” 
She then turned to the stranger, and in that soft accent 
of her country which so well expresses the gentlest emo- 
tions of human nature, she said, in tones that would have 
almost conveyed her meaning without words, “ You're 
kindly welkim, sir.” - 

The stranger expressed his thanks; but, notwithstand- 
ing the manifest commotion which his arrival occasioned, 
he was too polite to seem to notice it, and did not, as a 
vulgar person always does, overload the people with re- 
quests not to trouble themselves on his account. . 

fle quietly took a seat; and Rory, with instinctive 
good-breeding, took another, and continued to discourse 
with his guest. Now and then, to be sure, he could not 
help casting his eyes towards his mother, who was busy 
in all sorts of preparation, and asking, “ Can I help you, 
mother dear?” But the answer always was, 

“No, alanna. Sure you ’re tired afther your journey; 
and Mary and myself will do every thing ; and sure it’s 
glad we are to have you, and proud that the gintleman 
is come with you, and only hopes he'll put up with what 
we can do; but sure, if the enthertainment is poor, the 
welkim is hearty, any how.” 

The stranger assured her of his sense of her kindness. 

“ If we knew of your comin’, sir, sure we could have 
had a couple of chickens ready ; and if the gintleman 
would wait a bit, sure it isn’t too late yet, and can have 
a rashir and egg in the mane time,” 

“ My dear ma‘am,” said the stranger, “pray don’t 
think of chickens to-night: the fact is, 1’m very hun- 
gry, and I don’t know a better thing than a dish of 
rashers and eggs, which has the great advantage, be- 
sides, of being got ready sooner.” 

Rashers and eggs were accordingly got ready imme- 
diately ; and while the mother was engaged in the cu- 
linary department, Mary spread a coarse but white cloth 
upon the table, and taking down from a cleanly scowered 
dresser some plates of coarse delf, arranged the table for 
the supper. This the hungry travellers discussed with 
good appetite and much relish; and after many relays 
of the savoury viands had vanished rapidly before them, 
a black bottle of whiskey was produced, and some hot 
punch being made, Rory’s guest protested he had eaten 
one of the best suppers he ever made in his life. 

Rory and his mother and sister were lavish in their 
compliments to the stranger on being so easily pleased, 
and uttered a profusion of wishes that they had better to 
offer. This by their guest was pronounced impossible ; 
and when at last the stranger retired to bed, they parted 
for the night with the highest opinion of each other,— 
he in admiration of their hospitality, and they of his con. 
descension. 

Rory then with his mother and sister drew round the 
fire, and, relieved from the presence of a stranger, in- 
dulged in that affectionate family gossip which always 
is the result when one of the circle has returned from a 
temporary absence. Rory sat on a chair in the middle, 
his sister on a low stool beside him, with one hand rest- 
ing on his knee, and her pretty eyes raised to his, in open 
wonder, only to be exceeded by the mere open wonder of 
her mouth, as Rory told something of what he had seen 
in Dublin. The widow, on the other side, seated in a 
low easy chair of platted straw, looked upon her son with 
manifest pleasure ; and while she led Rory into a digres- 
sion, by asking him how he managed “ the little busi- 
ness’’ about the lease, Mary filled up the interval very 
agreeably by looking with ecstasy at the roll of riband 
which her brother brought her. This was a great de- 
light to Mary :—it was no pedlar’s trash,—no common 
thing bought at a booth in a fair—but a real downright 
metropolitan riband, “ brought all the way from Dublin 
to herself.” Wasn ’t she happy ? And may be she didn ’t 
think how she 'd astonish them next Sunday at chapel! 

Rory told them how he met the stranger he brought 
home, and of the accident which led to it, and praised 
him to the skies for his liberality and gentlemanly con- 
duct—swore he was of the right sort, and said, he was 
one for whom a poor man ought to lay down his life. 
Such was Rory’s opinion of the stranger he had met, and 
who was introduced to the reader in the first chapter 
under the title of the “Scholar.”” How he acquired this 
title, will be subsequently seen. 

The trio talked on until the embers on the hearth were 
quite burnt out, and it was at an advanced hour in the 
morning that they separated and retired to their slum- 
bers, which were sound, because their lives were health. 
ful and innocent. 


CHAPTER V. 

Whiskey versus emall-pox—Gibberish versus French—A secret 
- two handles to it, which our hero and his sister lay hold 
The next morning the Widow O'’More and her son 

and daughter arose refreshed and light-hearted, but not 

so their guest; he awoke with a burning thirst, intense 
headache, and deadening sensation of sickness, which 
are the precursors of fever. It was early, and from the 
silence that reigned in the cottage he concluded.no one 
had yet risen. He endeavoured to sleep, but the effort 
was vain: he fell but into a confused dozing, filled with 
broken images, confused recollections, and wild imagin- 
ings, from which he started but with an increased sensa- 
tion of illness upon him; and even when the inhabitants 


of the cottage rose, they came not near him, wishing to 


leave him undisturbed after. his fatigue. At length, on 
his hearing Rory’s voice, he exerted his so as to make 
himself heard; and when Rory entered, he perceived, 
from the heavy eye and altered countenance of the 
stranger, that he was unwell. 

“God be good to us! what’s the matthier with you, 
sir 2” said Rory. 

“I'm ill, very ill, O’More,” said the stranger lan- 
guidly, 

“ Well, don’t disturb youreelf, sir, and you M be betther 
by and by, plaze God !” 

“I'm afraid I’ve caught the small-pox,” said the 
stranger. 

“T hope not, sir: don’t be thinkin’ o’ sich things. Sure, 
how would you get the small-pox ?” 

“From a beggar in the crowd there last night, when 


| we alighted at the inn. . I remember shuddering at the 


mention of the disease when she spoke of it; and I fear 
I am infected with what I dread more than any thing 
under the sun.”* 

“I had betther bring my mother to you, sir,” said 
Rory, “for she is very knowledgeable in sickness, and 
undherstands the aribs” (herbs); und with these words 
he left the room, leaving the poor sick stranger utterly at 


‘a loss to know what her knowledge of the Arabs, as he 


took Rory’s word to be, could have to do with his illness. 

When Rory returned with his mother, she asked the 
stranger (for so we shall yet continue to.call him) how 
he felt. He told in what manner he was suffering, and 
she replied by proposing to him to take a glass.of whis- 
key. The very name of the thing produced nausea to 
the sick man, who refused the offer with a shudder. 

“See how you thrimble, sir!” said she. “ Indeed, if 
you b’lieve me, a good big dhrop o’ whiskey is the best 
thing you could take.” 

“ Don’t mention it, I beg of you. I fear it is the small- 
pox I have caught.” 

“ Plaze God, I hope not !” said the widow: “ but if it 
is, not a finer thing in the world than a dhrop o’ whiskey 
to dhrive it out from your heart.” 

Thus she continued to urge the ‘taking of ardent spi- 
rits, which, to this hour, in the commencement of every 
sickness amongst the Irish peasantry, is considered the 
one thing needful, and for the reason the widow assigned 
in this case, namely, to “dhrive it out from the heart.” 
The heart is by them considered the vulnerable point in 
sickness as‘well as in love; so much so, indeed, that no 
matter what disease they labour under, it is always called 
an “impression on the heart.” So well understocd does 
this seem to be amongst them, that even the part affected 
is not necessary to be named, and the word “ heart” is 
omitted altogether ; and if you ask “ What’s the matter 
with such a one?” the answer is sure to be, “ He’s got 
an impression.” 

“Mrs. O’More,” said the stranger, “I am certain it is 
the small-pox; and while I may yet be moved, pray let 
me be conveyed to the neighbouring town, to the inn, 
and let not your house be visited with the disease and 
the contagion.” 

“Oh, God forbid that I'd do the like, sir, and turn the 
sick sthranger outside my doors whin it’s most he wanted 
the caring for—and in an inn too! Oh, what would be- 
come of you at all in sich a place, where I wouldn't have 
a sick dog, much less a gintleman, behowldin’ to! Make 
yourself aisy, sir; and if it’s as bad as you think, we’ll 
take care 0’ you, niver fear.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t fear,” said the stranger, affected by the 
widow's kindness; “ but it is not right that you should 
have this horrid disease under your roof, and all fora 
stranger.” 

“ Keep your mind aisy, dear, do,” said the widow :— 
“sure we're all poor craythers, God help us!—and if we 


did not help one another in our want and throuble, it’s. 


the dark and blake world it would be!—and what would 
we be Chrishthans for at all, if we hadn’t charity i in our 
hearts? I beg your pardon, sir, for sayin’ charity to a 
gintleman— but sure it’s not charity I mane at all, only 
tinderness and compassion. And as for the sickness 
being undher our roof, my childher, God be praised! is 
over the small-pox—iv it be it—and had it light—as well 
as myself: so make your mind aisy, dear, and dhrive it 
out from your heart with the whiskey. Well, well! don’t 
shake your poor head that way; I won’t ax you to take 
it till you like it yourself; but whin there is an impres- 
sion, there’s nothin’ like dhrivin’ it out. So I'll lave 
you, sir, for awhile—and see if you can sleep; and I'll 
come in again by and by; and if you want any thing in 
the mane time, you can jist thump on the flure with the 
chair—I have put it convaynient to your hand :—and the 
sooner you can bring yourself to take the sper’ts, the 
betther. Well, well! I'll say no more—only it’s the 
finest thing in the world, with a clove o’ garlic for worms 
or fayver, to throw out the venom.” And so, muttering 
praises on her favourite panacea, she left the room. 

The illness of the stranger increased during the day, 
and in the evening he began to speak incoherently. The 
Widow O’More now thought it probably was the small- 
pox with which her guest was visited, and began to take 
the most approved measures that were in those days 
established for the cure of that terrible disease ;—that is 
to say, she stopped every crevice of the room whereby 
air could be admitted, opened the door as seldom as pos- 
sible, and heaped all the clothes she could on the patient, 
and gave him hot drinks to allay the raging thirst that 
consumed him. Not content with heaping bed-clothes 
over the unhappy sufferer, she got a red cloth cloak and 
wrapped it tightly round his body ; it being in those days 
considered that a wrapper of red cloth was of great 
virtue. 

Let the reader, then, imagine the wretched plight the 
poor stranger was reduced to, and what chance of reco- 
very he had from such treatment. The fever increased 
fearfully, and he soon becanie quite delirious, During 
his ravings he imagined the bed in which he lay to be a 
tent; for, with national hospitality, he had been placed in 
the best bed in the house, with the flaring calico curtains 
before mentioned. 

“ Why is this tent square ?” said he, 

“ Whisht, whisht, dear,” said the widow soothingly. 

“ But why is it square?—And look here,” said he, 
seizing the curtain,—* why is not this white? why is my 
tent red ?—or is it the blood of the enemy upon it ?” 

“God help the craythur !” said the widow. 

Rery now entered the room; and the stranger started 
up in the bed and said, “ Qué vive ?” 

* He must have caught the disease earlier, as the in- 
fection of small-pox does not exhibit itself'so soon. But 
young gentlemen are not expected to be too learned in 
such matters, 


blez! esclave, tremblez ! rendezvous! and he jumped up 


“ Sir!” said Rory, rather astonished: 

“Ah! c'est mon caporal,” pursued the sick man, 

“ Caporal, nous avons vaincu les Anglais !—voila lett 
sang ;” and he shook the curtains fiercely. 

“ Humour him, dear,” said the widow to Rory; “the 
crayther’s ravin’: purtend you know all about it—that"s 
the best way to soother him.” 

“Sure I dunna what he’s sayin’—he 
ghibberish there.” 

“ Well, do you mutther ghibberish too,” said the wi-' 
dow, and left the room. 

“ Répondez vite, caporal,” said the invalid. 

Hullabaloo!” shouted Rory. 

“ Qu’est-ce que c’est 2” 

“ Hullabaloo !” cried Rory again. 

“ Vous étes étranger,” said the poor sufferer; “ trem- 


muttherin’ 


in bed—“ rendez au drapeau tricolor !” 

“ A dhrop o’ what?” said Rory. 

“ Vive le drapeau tricolor !” cried De Lacy. 

Rory left the room, and told his mother he believed 
“the poor gintleman was calling for a dhrop o’ some- 
thing.” She entered with more hot drink, and asked 
the sick man to swallow ; “ It "ll do you good, dear,” onld 
she. 

“Is there any thing you'd like betther, ill said 
Rory; “and if it’s to be had I'll get it for you.” 

The stranger seemed to be recalled from his raving a 
moment by the sounds of another language upon his ears; 
and looking wildly again at Rory and his mother, and 
the bed, he said, “* This is not my tent—who are you? 
where am I ?”—and he flung the bed-clothes down from 
him ;—then seeing the red cloak wrapped round him, he 
said fiercely, “ Take this accursed cloth from off me,— 
I’m no slave pf the English tyrants;—where’s my blue 
uniform ?” 

* Lie down, dear, lie down,” said the widow. 

“ Never!” said the sick man,—“ we'll never lie down 
under tyranny!” and he attempted to jump from the bed. 

“Rory, dear, howld him,” said the widow,—* howld 
him, or he’ll be out; and if he catches cowld, he’s lost.” 

Rory now by force held down the sufferer, who strug- 
gled violently for awhile; but, becoming exhausted, sank 
back on the bed and groaned aloud, “ Ah! I see what my 
fate is—I’m a prisoner in the hands of the accursed 
English !” 

For some time he now lay quieter, and Mary was left 
to watch in his chamber while Rory was absent for some 
drugs his mother sent him for to the neighbouring vil- 
lage. During her sojourn in the room, Mary often 
heard the stranger lamenting his fate in a plaintive tone, 
and calling on a female name in passionate accents. In 
this state for some days the patient continued ; ‘his pa- 
roxysms of raving being but varieties of lamenting his 
fate as a prisoner, calling for his blue uniform, and in- 
voking a female name. From the nature of all this 
raving Rory and Mary drew each their own conclusions. 
Rory, from his knowledge of the stranger’s bearing and 
opinions before he fell sick, and from the tone of his sub- 
sequent delirium, suspected he was an officer in the 
French army ; and Mary, from his frequent calling on a 
female name, had no doubt he was in love. Now, to the 
end of time, Mary could never have guessed at the stran- 
ger’s profession, nor Rory at the state of his heart: but 
these are the delicate shades of difference that exist be- 
tween the mind of man and woman. The sympathies of 
the former are alive to turmoil and strife; those of the 
latter, to the gentle workings of our nature: the finer 
feclings of a woman vibrate with magic quickness to the 
smallest indications of affection; while the man, like the 
war-horse of the psalmist, “ smelleth the battle afar off.” 

Both Rory and Mary were right in their conclusions; 
the sick stranger was an officer in the French service, 
and also was in love. 

With respect to the love affairs, the tangled business 
may go tangling on, as the more tangled such affairs be- 
come, the better ; but of the stranger’s name and purposes 
it is time the reader should be informed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In which a gentleman writes a letter as long as a lady's. 

Horace De Lacy was the stranger’s name. Descended 
from the noble race of De Lacy, one of the original con- 
querors of Ireland, he inherited all the fire and courage 
of his ancestors ; but now, the descendant of the enslaver 
became the champion of liberty, and panted with as 
burning a zeal for the regeneration of his country as his 
ancestors had done for her subjugation, for Ireland was 
now his native land, and the remark so often made in the 
chronicles of England that the descendants of English 
settlers in Ireland became more fierce in their rebellion , 
than the natives themselves, was about to be once more 
verified in the person of Horace De Lacy. 

Though an Irishman by birth, he had for some years 
been resident in France. There he imbibed all the 
fierce enthusiasm to which the epoch of the French re- 
volution gave birth, and the’ aspirations for universal 
liberty which fired his young heart were first directed 
to his native land. As early as 1794, communications 
were carried forward between the disaffected in Ireland 
and the French executive; and Doctor Jackson, one of 
the agents at that period, was discovered, and would have 
been hanged, but that he escaped the ignominious death 
by swallowing poison in the dock, where he died in the 
face of his accusers and his jadges. The death of Jackson 
produced a great sensation in Ireland. It made the ra- 
pacious and intolerant faction that then ruled the country, 
more insolent; and those who cursed their rule and 
endeavoured to overthrow it, more cautious. 

The result was fearful. Wrong was heaped upon 
wrong by the oppressor ;—esuffered in hopelessness, but 
remembered, by the oppressed. Each new aggression 
on the one side produced a debt of hatred on the other, 
and the account was carried on with compound interest, 

In 1797, another communication was opened between 
the disaffected in Ireland and the executive of the French 
government, and De Lacy was one of the agents. He 
was an officer-in the French army, and volunteered to 
undertake the dangerous duty of visiting Ireland and 
England, with a view of ascertaining the probable like- 
lihood of success in a revolutionary movement in the one 
country, and the state of feeling as regarded the desire of 
revolution in the other. 

In France, at that period, it is singular the total igno- 
rance that existed with relation to the state of the united 
dominions of Great Britain. Repeatedly as they had 
been assured of the certainty of co-operation in a descent 
upon Ireland, and the futility of any such attempt upon 


England, nevertheless the absurd scheme wagentertained - 
of letting loose some French desperadoes in England, and 
carrying on a system of Chouannerie in that country... 
The most active and intelligent of the Irish emissa- 
ries, Theobald Wolfe Tone, then resident at Paris, had. 
repeatedly assured the French executive that such a plan... 
was worse than hopeless, but still they were. not. convin- 
ced ; and General Clarke, then minister at war, because 
he bore an Irish name and was of Irish descent, thinking . 
he must know something of the matter, though he never 


-had set foot in the country, helped to strengthenthem in. 


this belief, and notwithstanding all the assurances, and. 
arguments of Tone, Clarke would not be satisfied of the» 
truth of such statements without having an omissary of | 
his own to visit the country and report upon it. 

De Lacy was the person this serviens 
and, crossing the channel in the boat of a smuggler, who; 
knew the coast well, and ‘was in constant habits of com-.. 
munication with both England and Treland,—but parti- 
cularly the latter,—he had been for some time in London. 


_jand through the English provinces before he visited Ire-. 


land. There he had but recently arrived when Rory) 
O’More met him as a traveling companion; and of the. 
events of his journey since the reader is in possession, 
What impressions his observations in England pro-': 
duced may be seen by the following letter, which was - 
forwarded to France by a sailor on board a vessel which 
traded between Dublin and France, under Swedish co-- 
lours, and under the particular patronage of Lord ——, 


then high in the government of Ireland, and the most > - 


vindictive enemy of the liberal party. 

It may be asked, why did Lord ——— permit, much less 
patronise, this proceeding? It was because the vessel 
was chartered by a certain merchant to whom he was - 
indebted in large loans of money; and the accommoda~- 
tion thus afforded was partly paid Sy the exclusive. per- 
mission of trading with France thus granted by Lord ——, 
whose influence in Ireland was then so paramount, that 
a word from him was sufficient to guarantee the safety of’ 
his friend’s ship, by the willing blindness of the commis-. 
sioners of customs, who always treated this make-believe. 
Swedish vessel with most exemplary indulgence. Certain 
intelligence from France, too, was procured in this*way ; 
but while the noble lord and his party thus obtained in-.. 
formation, they little dreamed that the same channel was 
used for the transmission of intelligence between their 
enemies. 

In the packet of information that follows, the reader . 
must not be startled at its high-sounding style; the tone 
of the period was extravagant, particularly in France; ’ 
and De Lacy was at that age and of that profession which 
delights in flourishes, whether of trumpets or word’. . 
The packet was addressed to a certain “ Citizen Madgetv” ..; 
at Paris, well known in those days to the Irish republican . 
party, and to whom General ‘Clarke had desired De 
Lacy’s communications to be made. Its contents -ran. 
thus: 


“ You know with what feelings I left France. I re 
joiced there in common with my fellows, in the triumph 
that right had achieved over wrong; in the majesty of 
human nature overcoming the kings that would have en- 
slaved her; in the brilliant era of retribution and‘ resus- — 
citation that more than redeemed the tyranny and” 
suffering that’ gave it birth. You know how I hoped, in 
the warmth of my bead and heart, that the rest of mankind” 
should share in the blessings we had so dearly purchased 
with our blood, and that man, freed from the thraldom of” 
ages, should form but one family ; that the prejudices and 
distinctions of countries should be forgotten, and regene- 


_ rated mankind, as one nation, kneel Peruvian-like to the 
. newly-risen sun of their freedom. 


“ But this glorious dream has been disturbed since TC 
left you. I visited England with the view of kindling on a. 
thousand altars the fire of liberty that I bore with me from. 
liberty’s own temple : but the moral as well as the natural. 
atmosphere of England is damp and chilly compared with 


the country of the vine, and I found myself'a disappointed ” 


enthusiast, with few or none to share in my raptures. 
My hymn of liberty was not half so cheering to me as 
the clank of John Bull’s chains to his own ears; (and . 
long enough they are;) and a priest of liberty, like any- 
other priest, cuts a very contemptible figure without a. 
congregation. 

“So, after some little time, seeing the state of affaire- 
stand thus, I began to look about me with more obser- 
vation. * Perhaps,’ said I to myself, * Joon Bull is like his 
own flint stones, with fire enough in him, only you myst 
strike him hard ;’ and so I laid myself out for observation, 
and was on the alert for every grievance. 

“ I was baffled in making any great advances towards 
my object, and after some time fruitlessly spent, it struck 
me that the capital city of a kingdom is not the place to 
judge of the real state of a country, or measure the feel- 
ings of the people. * Here,’ said I, ‘in London, where peers: 
have their palaces, and merchants their mansions: where 


wasteful wealth and lavish luxury deprave the whole — 


community, and blinding the citizen to the real state of 
things, make him believe, because he is a sharer in the 
plunder they are wasting, that he is a gainer by their 
extravagance :—here is not the place to hope for the altar 


of freedom and the rights of regenerated man to be res. 


pected. The Londoner will endure the abuses of his ; 
time because he enjoys from them a temporary benefit ., 


and even upholds the very tyranny of which ‘he himse r 


will be the last to suffer. But to be the last in suffer ag 
is considered a wondrous gain in our contemptible natu eg,. 
How like men are to children in such matters! J re. 
member, at school how the timid boys hung back fre.m a 
cup of medicine, or the cold bath, or punishment, an d the: 
wretch who was last drenched with rhubarb, shoved. into. 
the river, or flogged, thought himself a clever fellovy, and: 
enjoyed a sort of per centage on the suffering that hae: 
gone before him. So is it,’ thought I,‘ with the Lon.. 
doner ; but I will go into the country, and there, in the 
interior of England, observe the canker tiket is at her 
heart; and while I observe the disease, I will inculcate 
the remedy.’ 

“With this view, I quitted the capital and visited a 


village. The lord of the soil (one of the magnificent © 
English baronets) I knew was in the capital at the time, ” 


and from his neglected and forsaken Im 

hope to hear the murmurs of Petters the rem 
of redress. But in this I was disappointed, ¥ wished 
to see what extent of domain the aristocrat appropriated 
to his own enjoyment (when he was at home,)and walked 
towards the‘ Honor,’ as it is called, in expectation of 
seeing the shutters closed, and grass growing through the 
avenues. I leaped a fence, and proceeded through a rich 
field and a piece of beautiful plantation, until I waa 
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accosted by a well-dressed peasant, who asked me, some- 
what sturdily, whatibrought me there. I told him’ T'was 
going to look overthe grounds and see the h He 
asked me, had I got leave, and how did I getin? On 
telling him how, he said that crossing the fence was not 
permitted, and:suggested my going back. I said, if the 
family: were at-home, [ would not have taken the liberty 
to intrude;* Sir Richard is quite as particular when he 
istaway,’ was the answer. ‘Is he so very churlish,’ said 
I, “as tovobjeet to a gentleman'crossing his domain when 
he is away,and when his privacy cannot be invaded ?” 
‘Qh, whether he’s here or not, is no odds,’ replied the 
+ man; ‘for strangers running in and out of the park 
‘would spoil it just as mueh, whether Sir Richard be here 
or no.’ * Thenvhe keeps up his park at all times ?” said 
I. © “To be sure, sir, h® do, said the man, looking at me 
as if he did not-know whether I was a rogue or a sim- 
pleton. * And may I not be permitted to walk through the 


park ?** Why, sir, if you get leave of Mr. Lowndes, or . 


Mr. Banks, or the steward, or the agent, or—’ And on 
he went telling me how many people could give me leave, 
till I interrupted him by, saying, + Why, you have a large 
establishment here.’ *Oh yes, sir,” said he; ‘it’s all the 
same, like, whether Sir Richard be here or no—except 
that there’s not the company at the house.’ And who 
may you be?’ I'enquired. ‘One of the keepers, sir.’ 
* Well, said J,+as I have not time to ask any of the 
people you have named, perhaps: you would be so oblig- 
ing,’—and all the time I kept a telegraphic fumbling of 
my tight hand in my waistcoat pocket,— you would be 
80 obliging as to show me up to the house,’—and as I 
finished my query, I slided a half-crown backwards and 
forwards between my fore-finger and thumb. ‘ Why, 
sir; says the keeper, as I sees your a gen’Iman,’—and he 
Jodke} not at me, but at the half-crown,— I cawn’t see 
no objections and a- transfer of my money and his 
civility*at once was effected. 

™ My guide led me through a splendid park towards 
the house; no grass growing through the walks, as I 
anticipated,—but beautifully kept, as if the lord of the 
soil: were present. We reached the house: no closed 
shatters,—but half-open windows, and the curtains from 
within, caught by the breeze, peeping out to visit the 
roses that werc peeping in to meet them—a sort of 
flirtation’ between the’ elegances of the interior and 

“On entering the house, I found myself in a square 
hall, lined throughout ‘with oak. The ceiling was low 
and divided by richly carved octagonal frame-work into 
compartments ; ‘the polished floor was also inlaid after the 
same pattern, and the wainscot elaborately panneled and 
covered with curious carving. Old suits of armour, cross- 
bows, bills, partisans, two-handed swords, and other wea- 
pons, were distributed around the apartment; and an 
enormous blood-hound lay stretched upon the floor basking 
in the sun, and seemed a suitable tenant of this domestic 
armory. I strolled through room after room, and an air 
of habitual wealth prevailed throughout. 

“ There’ was an old‘library, with pieces of buhl fur- 
nitare, and old ebony seats and chairs, with large down 
cushions, where one might luxuriate in learning. And 
this delightful old room looked out on an antique-looking 
garden, whose closely cut grass-plots were like velvet, 
and divided by high hedge-rows of yew, cropped as 
smooth as a wall. Then a large cedar spread his dusky 

branches so close to the windows as to exclude some 
portion of the light, and produce that demi-jour so suit- 
able to a place of study. There were pictures throughout 
the house, principally portraits, of which the English are 
0 fond—some of them very good, sufficiently so to be 
valuable as works of art. Holbein and Vandyke had 


immortalised some of the former owners of the Honor; - 


and there they hung in goodly succession, holding a 
place on the walls of the chateau they had successively 
been masters of. The seal of Time was on all this evi- 
dence ;—here from sire to son had plenty been transmit- 
ted, and wealth and comfort were hereditary. There was, 


withal, such an air of peace and tranquillity about the old | 


place, that it was quite soothing ; you could hear through 
the open casements the rustling of the flowers in the gar- 
den, as the warm breeze whispered through them and 
wafted their fragrance into the library. Could one at 
such a moment think hopefully of revolution.?—where so 
much comfort existed, there also would exist the love of 
repose. I confess I was overcome by the influence of all 
I had seen, and convinced that Tone is quite right. On 
quitting the Honor, however, I considered that though the 
aristocracy might revel in such enjoyments as these, the 
great mass of the people would be willing to invade a 
Yepose that was purchased at the price of their labour and 
taxation, and a system where the many were sacrificed 
to the few. ‘It is not in Allenby Honor I must look,’ 
thonght 1, ‘ but in the village.’ 

“ Here, after days of observation, I confess I think the 
hope of revolutionising England quite absurd. The 

comforts of the people are generally such, that men with 
Jess caution than the English would not risk the loss of 
them in the hope of speculative blessings. Their houses 
a Te well built, and so beautifully clean !—but not merely 
“ck ‘an—a love of embellishment is to be seen: trailing 
plan ts perhaps festoon their windows round a bit of trellis, 
a wh, te curtain peeping from within, there is a neat paling 
roynd ,*be house, and flowers within this fence; the cul- 
‘vation of flowers in the little gardens of the lower orders 
a country.in contentment. Then the better class 
,of dwelling, with ite paved walk leading up from the outer 
»gate through evergreens, and its bright brass knocker 
,and ell-pull, and white steps, that seem as if they had 
ibeew: washed the minute before; the windows so clean 
with their Venetian blinds inside and fresh paint without; 
in short, I could not enumerate a twentieth part of these 
trifling evidences that go to prove the ease and prosperity 
of these people. 

Their domestic arrangements keep pace with this out- 
ward show. They are universally well found in the 
essential comforts of lifep—they have good beds, are well 
clothed and well fed. I saw an old fellow yesterday even- 
ing driving his water-cart to the river, and he was as fat 
and rosy as.an alderman; the cart and the water-barrel 
‘upon it were nicely painted, and as the little donkey drew 
it along, the.old fellow trudged beside it, comforting him- 
self with the support. of a stick. Fancy a peasant witha 
walking. stick!—do you think that fellow would turn 
rebel !—never ! 

* On a little green beside the-village, some boys were 
playing at cricket,:.they had their bats and ball—poverty 
cannot be here when peasants can buy the materials of 
play, for their children, Then the children seemed s0 

carafolt-sthe, coats and hats they had taken off during 


| their exercise were piled in a heap at « distance, and 


when their game was finished, they dressed themselves 
with such regularity !—and with what good clothes they 
were provided ! 

“ This is not the country for revolution !—such is my 
firm conviction. There are some in England who hail 
with rapture the dawn of liberty, and wish that its splen- 
dour may lighten all nations; but that namber is com- 
paratively small, and I cannot wonder at it, after all I 
have seen. Believe me, there are few men in England 
like Horne Tooke. By the by, I must tell you a capital 
thing he said the other day. The conversation ran upon 
definitions, and some one said it would be very hard to 
define whut was treason. ‘Not at all, said Horne 
Tooke : ‘ it is nothing but reason with a t to it.—Wasn’t 
it capital ? 

“ To conclude,—Tone is right. I repeat it, no hopes 
can be entertained of revolutionising England. 

“I go to Ireland next week; and from.all I can learn 
here, matters promise better for us there. I carry this 
letter with me to Dublin, whence I shall transmit it to you 
by our Swedish friend. You shall hear from me again, 
immediately that I have made my observations. 

“H.D.L.” 


Now, bating the flourishes about freedom and regene- 
rated mankind, there is much good sense and shrewd 
observation in this letter. It will be perceived, that, 
however great his revolutionary enthusiasm, it did not 
carry him away into the folly of believing in impossibili- 
ties; he saw, and said, that England could not be revo- 
lutionised, for her people enjoyed too many comforts to 
throw them away in a civil war. This temperate tone is 
noticed to the reader, to show that De Lacy was a trusty 
agent in the cause he undertook ; that, uninfluenced by 
his preconceived notions, and in the very teeth of his 
wishes, he saw England was beyond the reach of 
revolutionary influence, and pointed out the reasons why. 
Let the reader mark the calm and judicious observation 
of the man, for in due time another letter of his will ap- 
pear, describing the state of Ireland; and the influence 
of that letter will be the greater by remembering the 
foregoing one, and bearing in mind that the same man, 
exercising the same observation, and with the same de- 
sire to ascertain the real probability of success in a revu- 
lutionary movement, is the writer. The wishes and 
hopes of the republican were utterly overthrown by the 
security and prosperity of England, but he found in the 
misery and misrule of Ireland the ready materials for a 
country’s convulsion. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A MAN OF LAW AND PHYSIC. 
“He was a man to all the couutry dear!” 


De Lacy’s fever continued to rage and his raving to 
proceed in their usual course. Two things were in his 
favour: his fury at the red cloth obliged the Widow 
O’More to give up that hope of recovering her patient : 
and all her ingenuity cculd not induce him to take whis- 
key, even in the most diluted form. Sometimes, when 
the poor sufferer had been calling for drink for some 
time, the cunning prescriber would enter with a vessel 
of liquid containing a portion of the favourite medicine, 
and hoping that the anxiety for any alleviation of thirst 
would make him swallow it without examination, she 
would say—* Now, dear, here ’tis for you. Dhrink it up 
at once—dhrink it up big ‘” 

Poor De Lacy would seize the vessel with avidity, and 
make a rush with open mouth upon it; but the moment 
the presence of whiskey was apparent, he would refuse 
it. In mere charity, at last, though without any hope of 
doing him good, the widow made him some plain two- 
milk whey, and this he swallowed with that fierce desire 
for drink that the thirst of fever or the Desert only 
knows. 

Rory procured the drugs his mother ordered at the 
village, and brought them back to her with all the speed 
that might be. What they were it is needless to know, 
and perhaps the Faculty might or might not be benefited 


: by the knowledge; but as vaccination has triumphed 


over the terrible plague that then scourged mankind, it 
is unnecessary to seek what were the nostrums the widow 
employed in her medical capacity. 

“ Who do you think did I meet at M‘Garry’s to day, 
whin I wint there for the physic?” said Rory on his 
return. 

“ Arrah, who thin ?” said his mother. 

“ Sweeny !” 

“Is it Sweeny ?” 

“ Divil a less ?” 

a | he isn’t ashamed to go to the place, the 
is, father was a ‘pottekery, and he must 
turn attufney ; dnd instead of follyin’ his dacent father’s 
business him, and attindin’ to the ’pottekerryin,’ 
it’s the ’tarneyin he must be afther—bad luck to him! 
and instead of doin’ people good, and curin’ thim of any 
thing might come over thim, he’s doin’ thim all the harm 
he can, and laving them without any thing over them,— 
not as much as a blanket, much leesa house. His father 
used to cure ’ructions,* but he’s risin’ them; and, as I 
said before, I wondher he is not ashamed to go into the 
owld shop, fur it ought to remind him that he might be a 
dacent ’pottekerry, instead of a skrewging ’turney, as he 
is: and more betoken, the dirty little turney to set up to 
be a gintleman, and for that same to change his blessed 
and holy religion, and turn prod’stant! Oh, the little 
vagaboue 

Now it will be seen the widow wound up her philippic 
against Sweeny by placing the heaviest offence the last ; 
—“ He turned prod’stant ;”—this was the great crime in 
the widow’s eyes, and indeed in those of most of the peo- 
ple of her class. Sweeny might have robbed all Ireland, 
and suffered less in their opinion than by the fact of his 
going to church, Poor Ireland!—the great question of 
a man’s vice or virtue, fitness or unfitness, talent or stu- 
pidity, wisdom or fully, treason or loyalty, was answered 
in those days by the fact of whether he went to a protes- 
tant chureh or a catholic chapel. ‘The two sects disliked 
each other equally; but the protestant born and bred was 
not halfso much loathed as the apostate who renounced the 
faith of his fathers for “ the flesh.pots of Egypt;” and the 
Roman catholics were the more jealous of this defection 
because they never had any converts from the protestants 
in return, and fur the best reason in the world,—there 
was nothing to be made by it. 

Now it was by a process uf consecutive reasoning that 
Sweeny had renounced physic and popery, and assumed. | 


* Ruction signifies, a breaking out, a disturbance. 


the attorney’ and.ascendency.. He gave up the healing 
art because he saw his father could make nothing of it. 
How could he? When a population is so poor as not to 
be able to afford the necessaries of life, they cannot be 
expected to command the remedies against death ; if they 
cannot buy bread, they will hardly buy physic. So 
Sweeny the younger turned his attention towards the 
law, which is an amusement that those who have some- 
thing to lose deal in, and therefore belongs more to the 
richer classes,—or, as they call themselves, the better 
classes. 

Now as these better (alias richer) classes in Ireland 
were on the side of the protestants, Sweeny thought that 
conforming to the church as by law established would be 
a move in his-favour, and accordingly he (to use the 
words of a paragraph in one of the government papers of 
the day) “renounced the errors of the church of Rome, 
and embraced those of the church of England.” 

He had. lived long enough with his father to pick up 


a few words of apothecary Latin, and these he mixed with” 


a vile jargon of his own which he imposed on people for 
medical knowledge, and although as ignorant as a horse 
in every way, he had the impudence to enact the amateur 
doctor, and gave advice gratis in physic to his clients at 
law. This dabbling in doctoring permitted him to in- 
dulge in a ruling propensity of his nature, which was 
curiosity : while he played the doctor, he could play the 
inquisitor ; and by his joint possession of cunnning and 
impudence, it is surprising how he used to ferret out in- 
telligence. He seldom ventured on giving prescriptions 
of his own, and to avoid this; he always recommended 
some patent medicine, a supply of which he kept by him 
to furnish to his friends, and he charged them a handsome 
profit on the same. He would say— 

“My dear ma’am, don’t be going to that dreadful 
M'Garry! You'll ruin your health—your precious health! 
you can’t depend upon his drugs at all; he hasn’t them 
pure—how could he, poor creature! I would give you a 
recipe if his drugs could be depended upon; but they 
positively cannot. Suppose now, your little nerves got 
out of order, and I wished to give you something of an 
alluviating nature, I wish to exhibit a small dose of 


hippopotamus, and most likely he, not having the article _ 


in his cornucopia, might give you vox populi. Now only 
fancy your swallowing vox populi instead of hippopota- 
mus: There’s no knowing what the consequence might 
be ; perhaps utter prostitation—prostitution of strength I 


mean !—only fancy! I tell you, M'Garry is dangerous; — 
' tinence of Sweeny he bore so long as it merely amount- 


besides, M‘Garry keeps the post-office,—and how can a 
man mind the post and his profession ?—or, as the squire 
most fassyetiously said the other day, ‘ How can he be at 
his two posts at once? Ha,ha,! Very good—wasn’t it? 
Capital, J think. But, to be serious, M'Garry’s dangerous : 
he ’d better throw his physic to the dogs, as the bard of 
Devon says, for ’tis fit for no one else. You had better 
let me send you a little box of pills, and a bottle of that 
thing I sent you before; they are potent medicines, and 
must be good. You liked the last, didn’t you? Tastes 
rather strong, you say; so much the better—make you 
strong: very nice though. It is an expensive medicine, 
rather ; but what o’ that in comparison to your precious 
health? Better than being poisoned with vox populi.” 

Thus would this impudent and ignorant vagabond talk 
his vile rubbish to the fools who would let him send them 
his patent medicines, and charge them in his bill. 

When Sweeny saw Rory O’More getting drugs at 
M‘Garry’s, he asked him who was ill. Rory, not liking 
him, and aware of his prying nature, wished fur reasons 
of bis own that he should not know for whom they were 
intended, as he thought it possible the animal might pay 
a visit to the cottage on the plea of giving advice, and 
see the stranger, and what would be wofse, hear him 
raving too; and Rory’s surmises as to the profession of 
his guest made him anxious that this should not be. He 
accordingly evaded all the questions of the medical at- 
torney as well as he could, and left him without giving 
him any information on the subject. But this was quite 
enough to excite Sweeny’s suspicion and set his curiosity 
craving; and so he rode out the next day to pay Rory's 
home a visit, and ferret out the mystery. On arriving at 
the house he hung his horse’s bridle-reins over a hook 
near the door, and bolted into the cottage at once. Rory, 
his mother, and sister, were all there ; therefore, it was a 
plain case that none of the family were ill. 

“Good morrow, widow !” said Sweeny in his politest 
manner—“ glad to see you well, ma’am,—and you, Mary 
O’More—well and hearty ;—all well, I see—glad of it. 
I was afraid some one was sick—saw Rory getting drugs 
yesterday—just dropt in as I was coming by, to see if I 
could offer any advice ; who’s sick ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Sweeny, I’m obleeged,” said the 
widow, coldly ;“ I jist wanted a thrifle o’ physic, and so 
Rory wint for it :” and she bustled about, evidently having 
no inclination to enter into conversation with him, and 
letting him see that such was her intention ; but Sweeny 
was not to be put off so. 

“Can I do any thing in the way of advice, Mrs. 
O’More ?” 

“ Yis, indeed, Mr. Sweeny, you can; I think I'll be 
goin’ over to you, to ask about a little bit o’ law soon, for 
1’m having an alteration made in my lase.” 

“Yes, yes,—certainly—law business—certainly—al- 
ways ready, Mrs. O'More: but I mean in the medical 
way,—you know that I am skilful in that way, Mrs. 
O’More—and as there is some one sick here, if I can be 
of any use, Ill be most happy—most happy, Mrs. 


O’More.” 


The widow saw there was no evading the attorney, 


and so she said a traveller had been going the road, and — 


was taken ill, and they took him in and put him to bed : 
but “ it wouldn't signify, plaze God! and he’d be well 
enough in a day or two.” 

“If I can be of any use, I'll see him with pleasure.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I gave him something myself 
that I know will do hii good—obleeged to you all the 
same.” 

“Is he poor ?” said Sweeny, 

“ T never asked him that,” said the widow reproachfully. 

“ Of course—of course ;—but then I mean you might 
guess.” 

* Guess !” said Rory, who had been eyeing Sweeny all 
this time with a sidelong glance of contempt,—* Guess ! 
—why, thin tare an ouns! do you think the man’s a 
riddle or a conundherum, that we'd be guessin’ at him ?” 

All the time this conversution was going on, Sweeny 
kept roiling his little gray eyes about him; and at last 
he spied De Lacy’s pdttmanteau, and approaching it 
directly, and laying hold of it, he said, “ This is the tra- 
veller’s portmanteau, I suppose ?” 


“ Well, and what if it is 7” said Rory. 
_ “ Oh, nothing—nothing,” said Sweeny, who had turned 


it over and over to louk for a name or initials ; but there - 


were none: “no harm in my asking, I hope?” 

“ Nor no good, either,” said Rory. : 

“Only, by this portmanteau, the traveller is a gentle. 
man, I perceive.” 

* Well, he’s not the worse of that,” said Rory. 

“ Any thing I can do for the gentleman, 1’Il be most 
happy,” said Sweeny, who always laid a gentleman under 
obligation if he could. 

“ Thank you, sir, but he ’s very comfbttabte here, I can 
tell you, and sha’n’t want fer any thing,” said:the widow. 

“I’ve no doubt of that, Mrs. O’More ;—but if I could 
see him, perhaps I might be able to give some little 


advice. Is he in that room?” said Sweeny, pointing as 


he spoke. 

“ He ’s asleep and mustn’t be disturbed,” said Rory. 

Just at that moment De Lacy’s raving took a noisy 
turn, and he became audible to Sweeny. 

“ There,” said Sweeny, “ he’s awake,—now you can 
let me go in ;” and he was advancing to the door, when 
Rory stepped between, and said the patient shouldn't be 
disturbed : at the same time he turned towards his mo- 
ther, and made a grimace, as much as to say, “ Sweeny 
must not be admitted.” The widow grinned and blinked 
her eyes, as much as to say, “ He shall not.”—“ You 
see, Mr. Sweeny,” said she, “the poor gintleman bs 
ravin’, and doesn’t like sthrangers.” 

“ Raving !—ho, ho !—fever—dangerous, Mrs. O'More, 
—take care, take care.” 

“I’ve taken every care, sir.” 

“ But fever, Mrs. O'More ;—have you given him fever. 
escing drinks ?” 

“ He has all he wants.” 

“You should write to his friends, and tell them;— 
may die, you know ;—I ’ll write to them, if you like.” 

“And charge six-and-eightpence for it,” said Rory 
aside. 

“ Do you know his name ?” 

“No,” said Rory, very short ; “we didn’t ax him any 
impid’nt questions.” 

“Rory, my man, don’t be unreasonable,—don't be in 
a passion ;—may be a person of consequence—his friends 
in a state of suspense. He's raving; now all you have 
to do is to open his valise and examine his papers, and 
find out who he is. 1 ll do it for you, if you like.” 

Rory’s rage now burst its bounds. The prying imper- 


ed to his personal annoyance; but when he made the last 
proposition, Rory opened upon him fariously. 

“ Why, thin, do you take me for such a mane-sperited 
dog, that while a sick man was on his back, I ’d turn spy 
and thief, and brake open his portmantle and hunt for 
his saycrets ?” 

“ My dear Rory—— !” 

“Don’t dear me !— Dear, indeed,—’faith! it’s chape 
you howld me, if you think I’d do sich a dirty turn,— 
to betray the man undher my roof; you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 

“ But it’s a common practice !” 

“ A common "curney’ 8 practice may be,—or a common 
thief’s practice.” 

“ Hillo, Rory !” ‘ 

“Oh, to the divil I pitch you and your hillo!—I say, 
a common thief’s practice, again,—to break locks or cut 
open bags, and pimp and spy ;—faugh on the man would 
do the like! Throth, if I thought there was one dhrop 
0’ blood in my body would consent to it, I’d open my 
veins till it was out. Oh, murther, murther,—to hear of 
sich a scheming turn !—If I done such a rogue’s thrick, 
I'd howld myself disgraced to the end of my days, and 
think myself only fit company for Judas.” 

Sweeny was dumb-foundered before the torrent of 
Rory’s honest indignation, and was about to make some 
shuffling reply, when Mary O'More entered the cottage, 
she having left it a moment before, and said, “ Run, run, 
Mr. Sweeny! there’s your horse has got his head out of 
the bridle, and is run into the field.” 

Now it was Mary herself who had loosened the bridle 
from the beast, and let him escape, for the purpose of 
getting rid of their troublesome visiter. 

Sweeny cut short his discourse, and darted from the 
house, pursuing his horse into the field, where he arrived 
in time to see him folling over in great glee, much to 
the benefit of a new saddle. 

Sweeny shouted “ murder !” and it was some time be- 
fore the horse could be caught, even with the assistance of 
Rory. When he was secured, the saddle was discovered 
to have been split by the horse’s tumbles; and when 
Sweeny got into his seat and turned homewards, he saw 
Mary O’More showing her white tecth in a most undis- 
guised laugh at the result of her trick, which Rory re- 
joiced in equally. 

After De Lacy suffering under dangerous fever for 
some time, the eruption made its appearance, and he 
was soon out of danger. He had no other aid in his 
illness than that of the widow’s simple remedies, which, 
backed by a good constitution, carried him through, and 
now quiet and patience were all that he required. 

When he recovered his senses it was some time before 
he could perfectly understand how he came to be in Rory’ 
O'More’s cottage; but a few words from his kind host 
gradually gave the key to memory, and he was enabled 
to recall the circumstances that preceded his illness. 
After this he was for some time silent, and then he asked 
what was the day of the month. On being told, he knit 
his brow, and seemed to undergo some feelings of dis- 


appointment, to which an expression of great anxiety . 


succeeded. 

“O’More,” said he at last, “shut the door. Come 
close to me; I want to ask you a question, and I charge 
you as you hope for salvation to answer me truly, I 
know I have been out of my senses, and I suppose I 
talked a great deal while I was so. Now tell me ho. 
nestly, did any thing remarkable strike you in my rav- 
ings?” 

: Yes, tliere did, sit,’ said Rory, smiling at De Lacy, 
and looking straight into his eyes with that honest look 
that honesty alone can give. 


There was a soothing influence to De Lacy in the 


expression of that smile and look, and a pecoliar intel- 
ligence in them, that showed him Rory knew the drift of 
his question, by having futhomed the circumstances of 
his situation. 

“ I’m sure you guess what I am,” said De Lacy. 

“ Shouldher arms,—whoo!” said Rory, laughing. 

De Lacy smiled faintly at | Rory's mode of illustrating 
his knowledge. 
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“ You are right,” said De Lacy, “ and you know rn | 
not a soldier of King George.” 
Rory s sang, in a low tone, 
“ Viva la, the French is coming— 
Viva la, our friends is thrue ; 
Viva la, the French is coming— | 

' What will the poor yeomen do?” 

‘Do Lavy nodded assent, and smiled, and, after a short 
pause, said, “* You're a sharp fellow, O’More.” 

been blunt with you, sir.” 

“Honest as the sun,” said De Lacy. “Now tell me, 

do the women know any thing about this ?” 
“Not a taste ; they suspect you no more nor the child 
unborn : only, Mary says——” 

“ What ?” said De Lacy, rather alarmed. 

“That you're in love, sir,—beggin’ your pardon.” 

“Oh! that’s all. Well, she’s right too. Why, you’re 
a sharp family altogether.” 

“ Divil a much sharpness in that,” said Rory: “ sure, 
whin there ’s the’ laste taste o’ love goin’, the wind o’ 
the word is enough for awoman. Qh! let them alone 
for findin’ out the soft side of a man’s heart !--the great- 
est fool o’ them all is wise enough in such matthers.” 

“ O’More,” said De Lacy, after another pause, “ you’re 
a united Irishman.” : 

Rory smiled. “ Now it’s your turn to be sharp,” said 
he. 

“ You are a united man, then ?”” said De Lacy. 

“To the core of my heart,” replied Rory with energy. 

“Then my mind’s at ease,” said De Lacy ; and he 
held out his hand to O'’More, who gave his in return, 
and De Lacy shook it warmly. 

“God be praised, sir!” said Rory ; “ but how does that 
set your mind at aise ?” 

“ Because you can fulfil a mission for me, Rory, that 
otherwise must have failed ;—that is, if you'll under. 
take it.” 

“Undhertake it!—I'd go to the four corners of the 
earth in a good cause.” . 

“ You're a brave fellow !” said De Lacy. 

“ But will you tell me, sir,” said Rory, “ is the F rench 
comin’ in airnest to help us?” 

“No doubt of it, Rory—and you shall be the joyful 
messenger of their coming by doing the errand I wish 
for.” 

“Oh! but that’ll be the proud day for me, your ho- 
nour!” 

“ Well, then, there ’s no time to Iose. Lasked you the 
day of the month a few minutes ago, and my heart sank 
within me when you told me the date; to-morrow I am 
bound by promise to be in the town of —~, where an 
agent fromm France is waiting, who bears intelligence to 
Ireland. It is impossible for me to go;—now will you 
undertake the duty, Rory ?” 

“ With all the veins o’ my heart!” said Rory, “and be 
proud into the bargain.” 

“ Go, then,” said De Lacy, “ to the town of ——, and 
there on the quay there’s a public-house.” 

“Faith there is,—and more,” said Rory, 4 

“The public-house I mean bears a very odd sign.”” 

“I'll be bound I know it,” said Rory, whose national 
impatience would not wait for De Lacy’s directions; 
“I'll engage it’s the Cow and the Wheelbarrow.” 

“No,” said De Lacy, who could not help smiling at 
the oddness of the combination in Rory’s anticipated 
sign, “it is not; but one quite as queer: the Cat and 
Bagpipes.” 

“Oh, that’s a common sign,” said Rory. 

“There are a great many very queer things common 
in Ireland,” said De Lacy, who even in his present 
weakened state could not resist his habitual love of re- 
mark, “ You are well acquainted, I see, with the town,” 
he continued. 

“Indeed, and I’m not,” said Rory; “I never was 
there but wanst, and that happened to be on the quay, by 
the same token, where I remark the Cow and the Wheel- 
barrow, for it’s a sign I never seen afore, and is mighty 
noticeable.” 

“ But that is not the sign of the house you are to go 
to, remember.” 

“Oh, by no manes, sir; the Cat and Bagpipes is my 
mark.” 

“ Yes ! and there about the hour of six in the evening, 
you will see a party of three men.” 

“ But if there °s two parties of three ?”” said Rory. 

“ You can distinguish our friends by contriving, in the 
most natural way you can,—I mean, so as not to excite 
observation from any but those who will understand and 
answer your signal,—to say, one, two, three, in their 
hearing; and if those whom I expect you to meet should 
be there, you will be spoken to by them, and then you 
must introduce into whatever you say to them these 
words, They were very fine ducks. They will then leave 
the public-house, and you may trust yourself to follow 
wherever they lead.” 

“ Now, how am I to make sure that they are right ?”” 
said Rory. 

“You have my word for their being trusty,” said De 
Lacy. 

“Oh, sir, sure it’s not your word I'd be doubting ; 
bat I mane, how am I to make sure that it is the right 
men I spake to ?” 

“ Their noticing your remark will be sufficient; but, 
asa farther assurance, they can return you the united 
man’s signal and grip. Give me your hand?” said De 
Lacy, and he clasped the extended palm of Rory. 

“ That's the grip,” said Rory, “ sure enough. Why, 

‘thin, how did you come by that, sir ?”” said Rory ;'“ tare 
alive! are the French united Irishmen ?” 

“Not exactly,” said De Lacy, smiling; “but the 
chosen know your signs. Now I’ve told you all that ’s 
requisite for your mission: when you give these signs, 
they whom you'll meet will tell you what it is requisite 
for me to know, and you can bring me back the intelli- 
gence.” 

“I've no time to lose,” said Rory; ** I must be off to- 
Morrow by the dawn.” 

“ Will your mother or sister suspect any thing from 
Your absence?” 

. “Why, sir, the trath is, neither mother nor sisther 
ever questioned me about my incomin’s or outgoin’s ; 
though they have, av coorse, observed I was not always 
teg’lar, and women is sharp enough in sich matthers ; 
but they suspect something is going on in the counthry ; 
how could they help it? but they know it is ina good 
Cause, and that they have no business to meddle with it, 
and so the fewer questions they ask, they think it is the 
betther, ‘They know men must do what becomes men ; 
and though the mother and sisther loves me as well as 
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ever a son or a brother was loved in this wide world, 
they would rather see me do what a man ought to do, 
and die, than skalk and live andher disgrace.” 

De Lacy was touched by this simple expression of the 
chivalrous feeling which existed throughout this hamble 


family, and, after Rory assuring him he would do his - 


mission, and telling him to‘ keep mever minding’ to the 
mother, he took his instructions once more, and recom- 

mended. De Lacy to go to sleep. 

~ It was evening ; so Rory bade his guest good night. 


“You won’t see me again till afther I come back; make 


yourself aisy, sir. The thing will be done, depend upon 
that: above all, say nothing to the mother; she'll ask 
me no questions, and I'll tell her no lies.” With this 
wise saying, Rory left De Lacy, who soon slept, from 
the fatigue which the excitement he had just gone 
through produced. 

(To be 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


BOTANICAL SUPERSTITIONS AND DELUSIONS. 


Botanical absurdities numerous—Shepherds study the nature of 
plants— The doctrine of Sig described—Supposed quali- 
ties of plants, according tothat doctrine —Maidenhair, quinces, 
balm, woodsorrel, walnut—The shamrock an emblem of the 
trinity—Method of gathering and digging up plants—Venera- 
tion in which the misletoe was held—Fern-seed rendered the 
bearer invisible—The enchanter’s nightshade—The mandrake 
—Mode of obtaining it-The mandrake mentioned in Genesis 
—Pliny’s mention of it—The root counterfeited by means of 
the briony root—Its soporific virtues—The Tartarian lamb, or 
Barometz described—Poetical descriptions of it by De la Croix 
and Darwin—Holy trees—Early-budding oaks in the New 
Forest—Glastonbury thorn—Mi 1 walnut tree at Glas- 
tonbury—Early blackthorn at Quaintom—The groaning tree 
at Badesly—Hazel used for the divining rod—Vindication of 
the belief in the divining rod—Various supe:stitions respect- 
ing trees and plants—The Peridexion. 


There is perhaps no branch of natural history, that 
has been mare fruitful in superstitious fears and ob- 
servances, or that has longer been an object of atttention 
to the enquiring eye of philosophy, than botany; and in 
times of ignorance this science harvested a full crop of 


absurdities. Mach good as well as much evil has been 
attributed, in all ages, and by all nations, to the super- | 


natural agency supposed to reside in certain roots, or 
plants. As the Arabians living in the desert, from the 
uninterrupted view of the heavens, became great pro- 
ficients in astronomy, and by the eternal and unvarying 
celestial compass, traversed the pathless sands, so, in like 
manner, shepherds, the earliest inhabitants of most coun- 
tries, employed the leisure of a pastoral life, in stadying 
the natures and properties of plants ; and, doubtless, 
often amused themselves in filling up the outline of their 
botanical systems with the help of imagination, 

Thus the doctrine of Signatures was invented, without 
any sufficient reason, but that it pleased them to imagine 
that a fancied resemblance in the shape of a root, leaf, 
or fruit of any plant, to any part of the human body, 
must indicate its possessing some beneficial or hurtful 
power over such corresponding part. For example, a 
decoction of maidenhair was thought good to wash the 
head, and to make the hair grow ; a similar preparation 
of quinces, which are a downy hairy fruit, was also ac- 
counted good for reproducing hair that had fallen off. 
Macassar oil and bears’ grease now usurp their place 
among modern beaus, with perhaps as much claim to 
efficacy. 

Balm, and woodsorrel, representing the heart in figure, 
were as a natural consequence cardiacal ; but the walnut 
was a most perfect type, bearing the signature of the 
whole head, the outward green cortex answering the peri- 
cranium, the harder shell within representing the skull, 
and the kernel in its figure like the lobes of the brain ; 
and, therefore, clearly, good for nental diseases. “ Thus,” 
says Mr, Heyden, in his Rosicrusian Physica, “ did Divine 
Providence, by natural hieroglyphics, read lectures to the 
rude wit of vulgar man, andthe disciples of the se- 
raphically illuminated fraternity of Rosicrusian Chris- 
tians, being sufticiently illuminated from these, found out 
the rest.” 

The shamrock, or trefoil, which was used by the 
Druids to cure diseases, and is the national badge of the 
Irish, acquired the latter distinction by its having been 
made an emblem of the Trinity, by St. Patrick, When 
the pagan Irish were unable to understand the doctrine 
of three Gods in one, he plucked a trefoil, and asked them, 
“Is it not possible for the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
tv grow upon one stalk, as it is for these leaves to do 
so?” The argument was deemed conclusive by his 
hearers. 

Each plant or root required a different mode of gather- 
ing or digging up, and ifthe prescribed method was not 
religiously adhered to, both in hour and _ in season, its 
virtue would be sure to fail at the greatest need, 

The Druids held the oak in extreme veneration, and 
most particularly the misletoe, which was to be cut with 
a golden knife, to be gathered when the moon was six 
days old; the priest clothed in white; the portion cut off 
was to be received on a white napkin ; and, lastly, two 
white bulls were to be sucrificed; and thus solemnly 
consecrated, the misletoe was an antidote to poison, and 
prevented sterility. 

Fern-seed was thought to have the power of conferring 
invisibility ; in allusion to which power, one asks in an 
old play, * Had you Gyges’ ring, or the herb that gives 
invisibility ?” and in Ben Jonson’s * New Inn”— 

be I had 
No medicine, sir, to get invisible ; 
No fern-seed in my pucket.” 

The ancients, who often paid more attention to pre- 
conceived opinions “than to the evidence of their senses, 
believed that the fern bore no seed ; our ancestors gained 
one step, and believed it bore seed, which was invisible ; 
hence, from an extraordinary mode of reasoning, founded 
on the aforesaid doctrine of signatures, it was thought 
that they who possessed the secret of wearing this seed 
about them would become invisible. Fern-seed was said 
to possess great.magical powers, but it must be gathered 
on Midsummer’s Eve, One who went to gather it re. 
ported, that the spirits whisked by his ears, and some- 
times struck his hat, and different parts of the body, and 
at length, thinking that he had got a sufficient quantity 
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of it,'he secured it in papers and a box, but when he came ‘ 


home he found all empty. 

At the period when the belief in witcheraft was a 
matter of faith, there was scarcely uny plant but had 
some share in its mysteries, especially where its habitat 


at all corresponded with the baneful effects attributed to | 


it! Thus the Circa, or Enchanter’s Nightshade, which 
was celebrated for the purpose of raising the devil, grew 
among the mouldering bones and decayed coffins, in 
ruinous vaults, 

But beyond all in power was the mandrake; this root 
was fabled to grow under a gallows or place of execution, 
and arose from the fatty matter dropping foom the body 
of the dead, which gave it the shape of a man; a fable 
somewhat similar to that of the serpenit’s teeth sowed by 
Cadmus. It is affirmed, by old authors, that mandrakes 
do make a noise, or give a great shriek, upon being 


pulled out of the earth, 


“ Where the’sad mandrake grows. 
Whose groans are deathful.” 

‘Thus there was great hazard of life to them that pulled 
up this root. Pliny saith, * When they intended to take 
up the root of this plant, they took the wind thereof, and 
with a sword describing three circles about it, they 
digged it up, looking towards the west.” Another more 
cautious authority directs, that he who would take it up, 
in common prudence should tie a dog to it, to accomplish 
that purpose, as, if he did it himself, he would shortly die. 
What promoted these strange conceptions might be the 
tradition, that this root was of great use to Circe, who, 
by the magic of simples, wrought so many wonders. 

The mention made of mandrakes in the thirtieth chap- 
ter of Genesis, has proved the source of mach discussion ; 
though it is quite evident that some other species of plant 
was spoken of, as being a thing much prized. St. Au- 
gustine, who has commented on this passage, says, “ It 
was a great curiosity to behold, as it was very beautiful 
to the eye ;” but wondered why Rachael should set so 
high a value upon it, unless for its scarceness. 

Pliny says, that Pythagoras composed a book on the 
magical virtues of plants, and first called the mandrake 
anthropomorphous, or man-shaped ; this gave rise to the 
common practice of imposing on the ignorant by cutting 
the roots of briony into such a form. “There are many,” 
says Mr. Martyn, “in several parts of Europe, who carry 
about and sell roots to ignorant people, which hand- 
somely make out the shape of a man or woman; but 
these are not the production of nature, but contrivances 
of art, as divers have noted, and Matthiolus plainly de- 
tected and exposed. He learned this way of trickery 
from a vagabond cheater under his care; his words are, 


' ‘that is vain and fabulous which ignorant people and 
; simple women believe, for the roots which are carried 


about by impostors, to deceive unfwitful women, are 
made of the roots of briony, and other plants; for in 
these, yet fresh and virent, they carve out the figures of 
men and women, first sticking therein the grains of bar- 
ley or millet, where they intend the hair should grow; 
then bury them in sand until the grains shoot forth their 
roots, which at the longest will happen in twenty days; 
afterwards they clip and trim those tender strings in the 
fashion of beard, and other hairy teguments.’”* Though 
much out of repute, even in Martyn’s time, he says,“ I 


~ have had them very gravely offered me for sale.” 


Another virtue of this fruit was the power of procur- 
ing sleep. Cleopatra thus asks for it,— 


“Give me to drink Barat 


Charmian. Why, madam? 

Cleopat. That I may sleep out this oui gap of time 
my Antony is away.’ 

And Iago, having basely deceived Othello, with a ma- 
lignant joy, adds,— 
Not nor mandragora, 
Nor ail the drowsy oyrtne of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 

The plant which in its natural form more faithfully 
represents an animal is the Scythian or Tartarian Lamb, 
or Barometz, in the language of. the country ; and, as it 
grows, it might, at a short distance, be taken for an ani- 
mal rather than a vegetable production, It is one of the 
genus Polypodium: root decambent, thick clothed with 
a very soft cluse wool, of a deep yellow colour, stirps 
from one foot and a half in length, appearing above the 
ground. It is well known to be a root which, from the 
variety of its shape, is easily made to take the form of a 
lamb, which the Tartars call Barometz. In China it is 
known by the name of Rufous Dog. Towards one end 
of the root, it frequently becomes narrower, and then 
thicker, so as to give the resemblance of head and neck, 
and has sometimes two pendulous hanging excrescences, 
resembling ears; at the other end is a short root, resem- 
bling a tail. 

Mr. Bell, in his “ Journey to Ispahan,” thus describes 
a specimen he saw : “ It seemed to be made by art to 
imitate a lamb. It is said to eat up and devour all the 
grass and weeds within its reach. Though it may be 
thought that an opinion so very absurd could never find 
credit with people of the meanest understanding, yet I 
have conversed with some who were much inclined to 
believe it; so very prevalent is the prodigious and absurd 
with some part of mankind. Among the more sensible 
and experienced Tartars, I found they laughed at it as a 
ridiculous fable.” Loureiro affirms that the fresh root 
when cut yields a tenacious gum, like the blood of ani- 
mals, and is used as a styptic to stop the bleeding of 
wounds, 

De la Croix, in his * Connubia Florum,” gives the fol- 
lowing classical description of it :~ 

Surgit humo Baromes. Precelsa in stipite fructus, 

Stat quadrupes. Olli Vellus. Duo Cornua fronte 

anea, nec desunt oculi; rudis accola credit 

~ Esse animal, dormire die, vigilare per umbram, 

” Et circum exesis pasci radicitus herbis 

Carnibus ambrosiw, sapor est succique rubentes 

Post habeat quibus aliena suum Burgundie nectar. 

Atque loco, referre pedem, natura dedisset, 

Balatu si posset, opem implorare voracis 

Ora lupi contra, credas in stirpe sedere 

Agnum equidem, gregibusque agnorum albescere colles. 

Dr. Darwin, in his “ Loves of the Plants,” with poetic 

license, adopting the fable, says— 
“ E’en round the pole the flames of love aspire, 
And icy bosoms feel the sacred fire ; 


* There is an admirable specimen of this species of 
imposture, still to be seen, the property of a gentleman, 
who was upplied to for permission to have it copied, hut 
he refused his consent. 


Cradled i in snow, and fanned by arctic ait, ae 
Shines, gentle Baromes, thy golden air ; 
Rooted in earth, each cloven hoof descends, 
And round and round her flexilé neck she bends, 
Crops the gray coral moss, and hoary thyme, 
Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime, 
_ Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam,, 
Or seems to bleat, a vegetable lamb.” 


The rare but oceasional occurrence of |vegetation in 
certain trees and shrubs, happening to take place about: 
the period of our Saviour’s birth, indueed the supersti- 
tious peasant to believe that such trees threw out their 
leaves with a holy joy, to commemorate that anniversary ; 

_as in like manner oxen_and stags were supposed, and had 
been seen, to kneel down at midnight, on Christmas Eve, 
in humble adoration. Shakspeare has. beaatifully de- 


scribed this tradition, when the ghost.in 


“Tt faded on the crowing of the cock.* 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir,abroad:,._. 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes ; no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed, and so gracious is the time.” 


An oak of the early-budding species has, for two cen- 
turies, enjoyed a fame for pious gratitude, for. it was con- 
sidered a matter of fact with many, that it shot forth ite 
leaves on every Old Christmas-day, and that no leaf was 
to be seen before, or even after, that day during winter. 
A lady, in 1786, curious to prove the truth of this. asser- 
tion, proceeded to Cadenham, in the New Forest, where 
the oak grew. On the third of January, the usual guide 
was ready to attend her ; and on being desired to climb — 
the oak, and search whether there were any leaves, he 
said, it would be to no purpose, but if she came on the 
Wednesday following she might see a thousand. He was 
prevailed on, however, to climb. up, and on the first 
branch he reached, there appeared several new leaves, 
fresh sprouted from. the buds, nearly half an inch long. 
The guide was more astonished than the lady at this pre- 
mature production, for so strong was his belief in the 
truth of the whole tradition, that he would have pledged. 
his life, that not a single leat was to be seen before the 
-asual hour; but, no leaves were to be found. afterwards, 
because it was stripped by, the numerous parties that 
were accustomed to visit it on Old Christmas-day. , It is 
a curious fact in botany, that such a budding should take 
place about that season in this, as well as some other 
trees. 

There appears to be. another early-sprouting oak, near 
the spot where Rufus’ monument stands. ‘This seems to 
authenticate the account Camden gives of the.scene of 
that prince’s death ; for he speaks of the premature ve- 
getation of the very tree on which the arrow of Tyrrell 
first glanced, and the present tree may be a descendant 
of that one, 

On Christmas eve, 1753, a. vast. concourse of people at 
tended the noted thorn at Glastonbury, which was 
thought to have similar impulses with the New Forest 

_ oak; but, to their great disappointment, there_was no 
appearance of its blowing, which made them. watch it 
narrowly on the 5th of January, Old .Christmas-day, 
when it blew as usual. . This famous Glastonbury haw- 
thorn was said to be sprung from the staff of Joseph of © 
Arimathea, who having fixed it in the ground with his 
own hand on Christmas day, the staff took. root. imme- 
diately, put forth leaves, and the next day was covered 
with milk-white blossoms, and that it continued. to Wowr 
every Christmas day during a series of years. 

Besides the Holy Thorn, there was likewise, at Glas. — 
tonbury, another miraculous tree. This was a walnut 
tree; which was said never to shoot forth its leaves be- 
fore the 11th of June, the feast of St. Barnabas. It has 
long ceased to exist; but while it was standing it wae 
held in high respect by the credulous. © 

At Quainton, in Bucks, also, above two themes per- 
sons on one occasion went with lanterns and candles to 
view a blackthorn in that neighbourhood ;. which was 
remembered to be a slip from that of Glastonbury.. 

Mr. Gilpin relates a curious story of the groaning-tree 
at Badesly. About the middle of the last century, says 
he, a.cottager who lived in the middle of the village of © 
Badésly, two miles from Lymington, frequently heard a 
strange noise behind his house, like a person in. extreme 
agony. Soon after, it caught the aitention of his wife, a 
timorous woman ; by degrees the neighbours..heard it, 
and it was noised abroad through all the country. It 
was then plainly discovered to proceed from an elm, 
which grew at the end of the garden; it was young and 
vigorous, and to all appearance perfectly sound... All per+ 
sons flocked to hear it, and it attracted the notice, of the 
prince and princess of Wales, who then resided. at Pile- 
well, the seat of Sir J. Worsley, for the advantages of ~ 
sea-bathing ; many causes were assigned, but none ap. 
peared equal to the explanation of it. For about twenty 
months it was an object of astonishment,.and a pamphlet 
was drawn up descriptive of it. 

It was made also the. groundwork of a politieal squib,. .; 
reflecting on the ministry of that time, im which: ‘it . 
said, the tree liad been heard to groant.articulately, “ O 
Walp—— O Walp—— it is thou that) makest not only - 


me, but the whole nation to groan.” The, owner, of the. — 


tree at last makiug too rash an experiment, to diseaver “ 
the cause of its sufferings, bored a hele in the trunk ; : 
after this operation it ceased to groan ; it was then rooted. 
up, but nothing appeared to account :for:itj:and it was 
generally believed that there was no.trick!ini ity-but ‘that . 
it was the result of natural eauses. 

The hazel has been much celebrated for its powers of” 
discernment; a twig of which formed the divining rod. 
for the discovery of mines. An old author on diyination. 
describes it as “a strange kind of e exploration, and pecu-’ 
liar way of rhabdomancy, used in mineral. digcoveries,. 
The method of proceeding is to take a forked hazel, com 


The sudden departure of ghosts {rom the earthat: 
that period of the morning is a matter: of ancient belief. 
Philcotratus, giving an account of the ition of 
Achilles’ shade to Apollonius Tyaneus, says, that it 
vanished with a little glimmer as soon as the. cock 
crowed. 

+ A groaning-board was exhibited to the public ir: 
1682 ; the advertisement respecting it ran thus: “ At th: 
sign of the Wool-sack,) jn | ia to be seen 
a strange and wi 1 which. is, an elm board, ; 
being touched, with a hot. iron, it does, express: itself, as. if” 
it. were a man en, with groans and trembling, to the 
great admiration of all its hearers. It hath been: present. 
ed before the king and his nobles, and hath given great 
satisfaction,” 
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monly ¢alled Moses his rod, which freely held forth, will 
stir and play if any mine be under it ; and though miany 
have’ attempted to make it good, yet, uitil better infor- 
mation, we are of opinion with Agricola, that in itself it 
ig'a fruitless exploration, strongly scenting of pagan di- 
vination.” 

It was used also to discover any hidden spring of 
water, and, though one may seem as incredible as the 
other, there have not been wanting persons who have 
lately given evidence in favour of this property, and of 
that respectability as at Jeast to suspend a judgment upon 

‘go extraordinary a phenomenon. In the twenty-second 
volume vf the Quarterly Review will be found the follow- 
ing well authenticated history :—* It is just fifty years 


since Lady'N.’s attention was first called to this subject ; © 


she was then sixteen years old, and was on a visit, with 
her family, at a chateau in Provence, the owner of which 
wanted to find a spring to supply his house, and for that 
purpose had sent for a peasant, who could do so with a 
twig. The English party ridiculed the idea, but still 
agreed to accompany the man, who, after walking some 


\.way, pronounced that he had arrived at the object of his 


search, and they accordingly dug and found him correct. 
He was quite an uneducated man, and could give no ac- 
count of the faculty in him, or of the means which he 
employed ; but many others, he said, could do the same. 
The English party now tried for themselves, but all in 
vain, till it came to the turn of Lady N., when, to her 
amazement and alarm, she found that the same faculty 
was in her as in the peasant, and on her return to En- 
gland she often exerted it, though in studious conceal- 
_ ment ; she was afraid lest she should be ridiculed, or get 
the*tiame of a witch: in either case she thought she 
should never get a husband. 
“Of late years her scruples began to wear away. 


“When, in 1803, Dr. Hutton published Ozanan’s Mathe- 


matical Recreations, where the effect of the divining rod 
is treated as absurd, she wrote a long letter, signed 


' X. Y.Z., stating the facts which sheknew. At Dr. Hutton’s 


particular request, she went to see him at Woolwich, and 
she then showed him the experiment, and discovered a 
spring in a field which he had lately bought near the 
New College, then building, which field he afterwards 
sold to the college for a larger sum, in consequence of 
the spring. Lady N. afterwards showed the experiment 
to others in the park at W. She took a thin forked hazel 
twig, about sixteen inches long, and held it by the end, 
the joint pointing downwards; when she came to a place 
where water was under the ground, the twig immediately 
bent, and the motion was more or less rapid as she ap- 
proached or withdrew from the spring ; when just over 
it, the twig turned so quick as to snap, breaking near her 
fingers, which, by pressing it, were indented, heated, and 
almost blistered. A degree of agitation was also visible 
in her face. © 

“ When she first made the experiment, she says, this 
agitation was great, but has gradually decreased. She 
repeated the trial several times in different parts of the 
park, arid her indications were always correct. 

“It is extraordinary that no effect is produced at a 
well or ditch, or where earth does not interpose between 
‘the twig and the water; the exercise of the faculty is 
independent of volition.” 

The reviewer concludes by saying, “So far our nar- 
rator; in whom, we repeat, implicit confidence may be 
placed.” 

It would be an endless task to attempt to give an ac. 
count of the various superstitions which are attached to 
trees and plants. A glance at a few may suffice to give 
an idea of the whole. In some parts it is firmly believed 
that weak, rickety, or ruptured children may be cured by 
drawing them through a split tree, if the tree be after. - 
wards so bound as to reunite; in other parts a remedy 
for the hooping cough is found in passing a child thrice 
before breakfast under a black-berry bush, ot which both -} 
ends grow into the soil. Onions were formerly, and per- 
haps are now, used by rustic girls, to divine the name 
of the man whom they are to marry. Various names 
were formed upon onions, which were then placed in the 
chimney corner, and the onion which sprouted first bore 
the sought-for name. The plant mouse-ear, given in any 
manner to horses, was believed to prevent them from 
being hart in shoeing ; mugwort put into a man’s shoes 
kept him from being weary on a long journey ; moon. 
ear would open locks and bolts, and undo the shackles 
and shoes from horses’ feet, a quality which must have 
rendered it very valuable to burglars and horse-stealers ; 
and houseleek would shield from lightning any house in | 
which it grew; this privilege of being thunder-proof, it 
shared with the clagsical bay-tree. The mountain ash, 
rowan tree, or, as it is called in the northern counties, 
the wiggen tree, was of sovereign virtue as a preserva- 
tive against the machinations of witchcraft. 

Similar follies are to be observed in all countries. Here 
is a. specimen from the east :— There is a tree in India 
called peridexion, whose fruit is sweet and useful, so that 
doves also delight to tarry in it ; and the serpent fears 
‘this tree, so that he avoids the shadow of it ; for if the 
shadow of the tree go towards the east, the serpent flies 


" towards the west ; and if the shadow of the tree reach 


least a poetical one. 


towards the west, the serpent flies towards the east; and 
Ahe'serpent cannot hurt the doves, because of the virtue 
ofthe tree; but if any of them straggle from the tree, 
the serpent, by its breath, attracts it and devours it. Yet 
when they fly or go together, neither the serpent nor the 
spar-hawk can, or dares, hurt them. Therefore, the 
Jeaves or bark of the tree, suffumigated, avert all evil that 
is.of venemous beasts.” This, though a fiction, is at 


Captain Marryat says, that he once heard a sailor 
telling a story on board a man-of-war, who put the fol- 
lowing language into the mouth of royalty. “ Well,” 
says the king, “ blow me tight if I'll stand this, you 
must buckle to as fast as you please Mrs. Queen.” “I *il 
see you hanged first and your head shaved too,” answer- 
ed her majesty ina rage. To the seamen this language 
appeared regal and quite correct. 

“Why did you quit your last place?” said a gentle- 
‘man to his groom, who presented himself for the service 
of his cab, the other day; “did Captain R. discharge 
you?” “No.” a bad master?” 
contrary, a very one; gave wi nty 
liveries, and as much help in wivasite Selene could 
want.” “Then ‘why leave his service?” “ ‘To say the . 
‘truth, sir, I found it very disagreeable in winter time at 
Melton. Captain R. did not belong to the right club, or 
live in the first set, and then he was so very doll in the 
tilbury, I really could not stand it !"— in paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 1, 1837. 
— 
_ Rory O’More.—We commence. the publication to-day 
of the highly interesting, as well as facetious, historical 
tomance of Rory O’More, by Samuel Lover, Esq., who is 
unrivaled in his power of bringing into bold relief the 
peculiarities of his countrymen. Rory O'More is pre-* 
cisely the Irishman, a nobleman by nature, whom Mr. 
Power, the comedian, is so happy in personating. We 
commend this novel to our readers’ attention, and shall 
lose little or no space in our columns for other matters 
till it is completed. , 


The Northwest Paseage—Captain Back still believes 

in the practicability of a northwest passage. He says, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society :— 
._ “To speculate on what might have been the result of 
this expedition, had I reached either Kepulse bay or 
Wager river, would now be idle, but I cannot resist the 
opportanity of recording my unaltered opinion as to the 
practicability of the service, when once a party should 
have either of the before-mentioned starting 
places.” i 


Canada.—We are scarcely well enough acquainted 
with the feelings of the people of Canada generally to 
venture any prediction on the result of the crisis which 
it seems rapidly approaches in the affairs of Canada. A 
revolt, or rebellion, as the government presses term it, 
has broken out, and some serious disturbances have taken 
place. Papineau is the most conspicuous man against 
the crown ; the present force in the British possessions 
of North America is said to be ample to put down a 
more serious insurrection: the troops, 10,000 strong, are 
to be marched from New Brunswick in aid of the go- 
vernment; this alone looks like a. dread of a serious 
movement on the part of the inhabitants. 


The Convention—The convention to reform the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, is at present in session in Phi- 
ladelphia ; the members from the interior seem to be 
highly gratified with their new quarters. 


The Athenian Institute is the title of a new association 
of literary gentlemen of Philadelphia, whose object is to 
procure the delivery of regular winter courses of lectures 
on subjects of interest other than party politics and reli- 
gious controversy. We have the prosperity of the plan 
much at heart, and ask from our fellow citizens general 
encouragement in the way of membership, to which all 
who pay $2 per annum are eligible. We trust the plan 
may be the means of creating a fund sufficient to build 
a handsome lecture-room, which is much wanted in this 
city. 

Coast Guard.—It appears that the subject of the coast 
guard has not been neglected by the proper authority. 
The Baltimore Republican says:—“ We are gratified to 
state, that the secretary of the treasury, with his known 
promptness, has already acted on the subject; and that 
the newly finished and beautiful cutter Washington, of 
190 tons, built under directions from the department, 
partly with a view to the service, will leave Baltimore in 
a few days, fully equipped and furnished for the purposes 
of relief, under orders to cruise the whole winter off the 
coast between New York and Cape Henry, and we doubt 
not that further efficient measures have been taken by 
the secretary to make this service as complete as neces- 
sary for the coming season.” 

The Exploring Expedition—We are sorry to be 
obliged to state, that the prospects of the exploring expe- 
dition, so long talked of, look more and more gloomy 
every succeeding month. For a year at least it has been 
on the point of sailing, according to report, and we be- 
lieve it is now as far from such a consummation as ever ; 
one of the vessels fitted out has been condemned, and 
another has to be selected; the Peacock is talked of, and 
will have to undergo a thorough repair; this will carry 
the secretary of the navy through the coming session of 
congress, and enable him, if the disposition to delay on 
his part, generally attributed to him, be true, to put all 
the officers out of patience and to induce them to resign. 
We state it as the general impression, that Mr. Dickerson 
has no intention that the expedition shall sail, though 
certainly, to hear him converse on the subject, he appears 
to have the plan much at heart ; if so, why have so many 
delays been incurred without necessity? 

Another difficulty oceurs with the commander, who 
says he was ordered to find accommodations for four 
members of the scientific corps, and now there are no 
fewer than twenty-four appointments; each being al- 
lowed a servant, we have a total of forty-eight in lieu of 
eight. 

But a more serious difficulty is said to lie in the way ; 
the money appropriated, it is whispered, is all exhausted, 
and the secretary must ask more at the hands of con. 
gress, a body on which not much calculation can now 
be made, seeing that the expenses of the whole voyage 
have been incurred by the delays on shore ; the scientific 
corps has been on full pay for nearly six months, and the 
ships, officers, and men, have cost the nation a sum total 
which is no joke in the present depressed state of the 
treasury finances. We shall recur to this subject again. 


From the New York papers of Tuesday. 
Tne Marxet.—Flour is in a bad way; plenty of sel- 
lers of common western at 9 dollars 25 cents, but almost 
no buyers. 
The weather is warm, and more flour afloat and on the 
docks than ever was known before. > 
Cotton droops. Business generally rather inactive,” 


Shrimp, who committed the shocking murder on one 
of his: countrywomen in Louisville, Ky., because she 
would not favour his addresses, was executed on the 
17th ult, but not until after several bungling ng > 
from the negligent arrangements of the hangman. He 
had been but a few moments on the scaffold with the 
sheriff and other attendants, when it gave way and they 
all fell together, It was patched up and reascended, and 
the rope broke, and he again fell. It was at last adjusted, 
and he was launched into eternity. 


Metancuoty Suirwreck Loss or Lives,—A slip 
received frum the New London Gazette of the 24th inst., 
states that the schooner Spartan, Capt. Presbury, of 
Taunton, from New York, partly loaded with flour, went 
ashore on Fisher’s Island in the gale of Wednesday last. 
On Thursday morning she was discovered breaking up, 
and two men clinging to a part of the wreck. They 
were soon afterwards swept off, and disappeared. The 
bodies of four men and a boy drifted on shore, and were 
interred. It is supposed that the crew consisted of five 
men and a boy. There was one passenger on board, 
whose nume, as ascertained from some papers found in 
his pocket, was George Godfrey. About 80 barrels of 
flour and some other articles were saved, partly damaged. 


Tue Wreck or tat Home.—Mr. Daniel Heady, of 
Portsmouth, advertises in the Newbern Spectator, that he 
has in his possession—-found in the pockets of one who is 
supposed to have been lost in the steamboat Home--six 

ieces of gold, of the value of about $25—in silver change, 

cents—-and in bank notes, $59 25—one pocket knife 
—a silver watch with gold key, and a dirk mounted with 
silver and ivory. On several pieces of the clothes of the 
deceased, were found the letters D, B. T., and in one 
place D. B. Toms. He requests the relations of the de- 
ceased to call and receive the property. 

The Spectator says; ‘We have seen a letter from 
Mr. Pike, of Ocracoke, to.a gentleman in this place, 
which states that bodies are almost daily seen floating on 
the coast, and that all that can be reached receive decent 
interment, notwithstanding the condition in which they 
must necessarily be from their long exposure to the air 
and water. Mr. Pike, says the Spectator, has had the 
contents of all the trunks found, cleansed and replaced, 
and holds them in safe keeping for those to whom they 
belong.” 

The New Orleans papers state that the yellow fever 
has entirely disappeared from that city, and are uttering 
their joy in unmeasured terms in consequence of the de. 
parture of the “tall, hectoring, ferocious yellow-clad 
bully” as the Bee calls him, who has for last two 
months “ been perambulating the streets of New Orleans, 
and knocking down its citizens.” 

An affray occurred recently in Huron, Huron couxty, 
Ohio, between Dr. H. S. Haskins, Dr. M. L. Wright, and 
their father-in-law, H. H. Remington, in relation to the 
occupancy of a house, in which the latter was killed by 
a blow on the head from a club. The sons-in-law, says 
the Norwalk Experiment, immediately surrendered them- 
selves, and are now in custody. 

Turninc THe Tastes.—The crew of the American 
barque Ophir, were charged at New Orleans, by the cap- 
tain and mate, with an attempted mutiny. On an exa- 
mination in the United States Circuit Court, before Judge 
Lawrence, the captain and mate were ordered to enter 
into recognizances to answer for cruelty and ill-treatment 
of the crew. 

There has been a calamitous fire at Fort Royal, Mar- 
tinique ; six houses were consumed, in which several 
lives were lost. Antigua, in the early of last month, 
was also visited by a serious fire—forty-five cottages 
were burnt. 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt throughout se. 
veral of the West India Islands, on the night of Septem. 
ber 22. Its duration was about fifteen seconds—in some 
places more. 

Quick Cirncumnavication.—The barque Mary Frazier, 
Captain Charles Sumner, arrived from Manilla, on the 
18th instant. She sailed from Boston, December 14th, 
1836—proceeded round Cape Horn to the Sandwich 
Islands, where a party of missionaries, thirty-four in 
number, were safely landed after one hundred and six- 
teen days agreeable voyage. From thence the vessel 
went to Manilla—took in a full cargo, and reached home, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, having performed the circuit 
of the Globe in eleven months and four days, which is 
probably quicker than it ever was done! The whole 
crew retarned which left this port in the Mary Frazier, 
and we are happy to state that she is a strictly tem- 
perance vessel.— n Journal, 

Ausany, Nov. 23.—Suppen Deatu.—Mr. William D. 
Norton, formerly a merchant of Ontario county, and for 
several years extensively engaged in the transportation 
business on Hudson River, was this morning found 
dead in his bed, at his lodgings in this city. A coroner’s 
inquest was held, which, under the advice of the medical 
men in-attendance, found that his death was occasioned 
by a fit of apoplexy. 


Two gre men (as we learn from the Salem Mer- 
cury,) lost their lives by descending into a new well of 
Mr. Timothy Walton’s, in Salem, on Tuesday last. The 
well had previously been excavated chiefly into a shat- 
tered ledge of greenstone to the depth of about 20 feet. 
In the rock were several fissures, connected perhaps with 
larger cavities which were probably filled with carbonic 
acid gus A large hole was drilled, about nine feet deep, 
charged with 8 or 9 pounds of powder, and fired. The 
workmen descended and fell instantly dead on the spot. 


There is a man under sentence of death in Portage 
county, for the murder of his brother’s wife; another in 
Louisville for the murder of a young girl whom he 
sought in marriage, and a young man in Cincinnati, 
whom, fifteen or eighteen years since, we knew as a 
wild, bad boy, free leas parental restraint, for the mur- 
der of one of his boon companions. All are to be executed 
within a short time.— Wheeling Gazette. 

We regret to learn that the steamer Monroe collapsed 
a flue on Friday last at the foot of Buffington Island, by 
which accident two hands and a number of deck passen- 
gers were severely scalded. No blame is attached to the 
officers.—Jbid, 

Three persons convicted of an assault'on the Mont- 
gomery Guards, at Boston, on the 12th of September, 
were sentenced on Saturday last, two to three years and 
one to two years’ confinement at hard labour in the 
House of Correction. 

Met ancnoty.—Mrs. Susannah Neal, wife of Mr. Neal, 
gardener, corner of Tenth street and Broadway, was 
drowned in her cistern on Friday afternoon by accident- 
ally falling into it while drawing water.—N. Y. Sun. 

Distarssinc Deata.—Mr. William Waterman, who 
was engaged at Mr. Many’'s furnace, Albany, in casting 
a crank for the steamboat De Witt Clinton, was caught 
in the machinery and instantly crushed to death. 

A seaman named Bradish, belonging to Boston, fell 
from the mast of the ship New England, at Mobile, on 
the 3d inst. He strack upon the rail, broke his neck, 
and died immediately. 

A horse was killed on the Providence railroad, near 
Roxbury, a few days since. His legs were completely 


’ severed from his body. 


Two citizens of St. Louis recently fought a duel on 
Bloody Island. One of them received a slight wound of 
the leg, and the other unfortunately escaped without 
injury. 

A man named Little has been arrested in New York 
o aemnpling to pass counterfeit notes of the Leicester 

nk. 


Benjamin Emery, laud agent, of Philadelphia, has been 
arrested for counterfeiting bills of the Savings’ Institution 
of that city. 

Murper.—The Savannah Republican gives the par- 
ticulars of a cold-blooded and atrocious murder, com- 
mitted in Effingham county, Geo., on Wednesday, the 
8th inst., by which that county was deprived of an old 
and respected citizen in the person of Judge E. Warren, 
who was deliberately murdered in his bed, with a gun or 


: 


istol in the hands of a person or persons unknown. It 
ogee? the act must have been committed in his bed, a 
the charge went entirely through the body of the de- 
ceased. The perpetrators have not been discovered, 
though various suspicions are afloat. 

Cominc.—Upwards of nineteen thousand barrels 
of flour arrived at New York on Friday, through the 
ger and Borgen thousands of barrels are now on 

rt way to that city. Large quantities of butter, cheese . 
and potatoes also arrived. 4 

Most MrtancuoLy Evenr—The Baltimore papers 
record the death of Hon. Joseph Kent, United States 
— was thrown from his horse ve 
on Friday, 24th ult. while riding through his 
and immediately killed. | 

Marriace Exrraorpinany—We copy the following 
notice from the Indiana American, as a specimen of how 
they do things in Hoosierland.—Cin. Whig. ! 

Marrizp—On the 5th of October, by Daniel Wilson, 

Esq. Mr. Timorny Green, to Mrs. Jutia Jacoss, all of 
Whitewater township, Franklin county. “ 

From the justice who officiated at the above wedding, 

we learn the following rather extraordinary particulars. 

The above-named Mr. Green is about 30 years old, and 

Mrs. Julia is his second wife. Mrs. Julia Jacobs is about 

50 years old, and-Mr. Green is her = husband, I 
all of whom are living, except one! e wish some asi 
friend, in Whitewater township, would furnish us, and a fortr 
the world, a history of the above-named Julia Jacobs, and that a 
how she has disposed of so many husbands! It might beauti 
be of benefit to some other unlucky dame who is tired o men-o 
her yoke-fellow. the sk 

A Knowine 'Coun.—Two passengers coming down the her sn 
Mississippi in a steamboat, were shooting birds, etc. on entere 
shore from the deck. Some s men converse ensued ho k 
in which one remarked that he would turn his back to =e 
no one in killing racoons—that he had repeatedly shot mage 
fifty ina day. “What o’ that?” said a Kentuckian ; three 1 
“IT make nothing of killing a hundred ’coon a day, or’nary from | 
luck.” “Do you know Capt. Scott, of our state 7” asked was pl 
a Tennessean by-stander. “ He, now, is something like a as the 
shot. A hundred ’coon! Why, he never p'ints at one indi 
without hitting him. He never misses, and the ’coons to indi 
know it. To'ther day he leveled at an old ’un in a high Abc 
tree. The varmint looked at him a minute, and then two a 
bawled out, * Hello, Captain Scott! is that you?’ * Yes,’ ing a 
was the reply. ‘Well, don’t shoot,’ said he; ‘it’s no and n 
use ! hold on; I'’ll come down; I give in! which he did.” Admii 
It is unnecessary to add that this was the last hunting heid 
story. Tht 

Hypravtic Lime Discoverep on THe Kentucky River. admi 
—An expert mineralogist, attached to the engineer corps — 
of Kentucky, has discovered some important deposites of ral’s ¢ 
hydraulic lime said to be but little inferior, if at all, to waitec 
the Roman cement. Hydraulic lime is a cement which should 
possesses the peculiar property of hardening, and remain- were { 
ing hard under water, which property common lime fal bi: 
mortar has not. There are several strata, one of f bl 
which is immediately below the mouth of Calloway’s = 
Creek, and about five miles below Irvine. Another forme 
stratum can be traced from under the Cupboard Rocks the ot 
down stream as far as Muddy Creek, a distance of thirty- the d 
three miles. rank 

It can be observed to occupy the beds of most of the the ét 
tributaries of the Kentucky river, and their valleys, in a of th 
large portion of the counties of Estill, Madison, and . 
Clarke. From actual experience it is found to that il 
all the properties necessary to make hydraulic lime of a it beit 
quality equal, if not superior, to any heretofore discovered land | 
in the state. This discovery will be of immense use in shoul 
the construction of locks an dams, in the Kentucky and Gen: 
other rivers. Ger 

Drxavrut Saipwreck.—We learn from the New York rte 
Express, that the ship Emily, Groves, from Kingston, > 
Jamaica, with a cargo of logwood, spirits, and some : 
specie, got ashore on Hog Island beach, in a thick snow with | 
storm, on Saturday morning, at half-past 4. ‘Took a New had p 
York pilot the day previous. As she went on at the top TIrelar 
of high water, it will be very difficult to get her off. At colns! 
the last accounts the Walter R. Jones was alongside, also fore, | 
the lighter McNeil,—anchors had been carried out, and 
it was hoped that at high water, on Monday morning, wane 
they would be enabled to heave the ship off. The pas- eleme 
sengers are Major J. ‘T’. Freeth, of the 64th regiment, rier b 
British ~~ lady, three children and nurse, Miss Kasey, tient 
Messrs. C. R. Wright, Stafford, Oldhurst, W. Fisher, and idea t 
Capt. Fisher. On Saturday morning, Major Freeth and the 
his family, with several others, landed on the beach in a y 
driving snow storm, and not being able to see any houses, anoth 
or knowing what direction to take, they were obliged to trust 
dig a hole in the snow, under the lee of some little hi- great 
locks, to shelter themselves from the storm. They re- overs 
mained in this situation for several hours, when it pro- leon 
videntially cleared off, and the inhabitants discovered the A 
vessel ashore. They then came down to the beach, where ‘ 
finding the passengers almost perished, they rendered by a 
every assistance. Captain Taylur and a party of men, bat | 
with the sub-marine armour, are at work on the wreck Engl 
of the Bristol, and have already succeeded in saving con- that. 
siderable railroad iron and other articles, Hoct 

pedit 
SIXTH YEAR OF WALDIE’S LIBRARY. the | 
pas popular periodical, which has been received put i 
with such distinguished favour in all the polished the | 
circles in the United States and Canada, will enter upon auth 
its sixth year on the Ist of January, 1838. Two volumes them 
are published annually, and each complete in itself. The ruin 
first of every year is the proper time for new patrons to Ww 
commence their subscriptions. 

As an evidence of the capacity of the Library to con- ral, ( 
vey intelligence at a cheap rate in the shape of books, it map 
may be mentioned that during the current year it has eeco 
contained five novels, four biographies, five travels, nu- char 
merous reviews, fifteen tales, and a great variety of mis- a 
cellaneous matter of immediate interest to the literary i 
reader. Among the books issued in 1837 have been the vac 
following important ones :— by 

Miss Pardve’s City of the Sultan. “bu 
Dutens’ Memoirs. him 

Carne’s Letters from the East. H 

Crichton, an Historical Romance. tent 

The Saracen, a Crusade Romance. pare 

Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs. 7 

The Gurney Papers. 

Recovery of the Treasure Sunk in the Thetis. Cla 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. trut 

Pretension, a novel, by Miss Stickney. tory 

The Adventures of a French Sergeant. “ 

Family Interference, a novel, &c., &c., &c. ing 

The cost of the London buveks alone published in oné ‘A 
year is little less than forty dollars! By the magic of 
the periodical press this amount is supplied for five dol- adn 
lars, and disseminated to every town in the Union at by) 
little above the price of newspaper postage. hav 

A very few complete sets, in ten voluines are still for the 
sale. Subscriptions for the coming yeur, accompani Wh 
by a remittance, will be promptly attended to. Five co te 

ies may be procured by a club on payment of Twenty . 
Dollars advance. Address 
A. WALDIE, dea 

46 Carpenter street, Philad. wri 

= it is 
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